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Critically acclaimed, The High Bar Gang 
-_ return with their sophomore release 
Someday The Heart Will Trouble The Mind. 
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6 Three-time JUNO Award-winning singer-songwriter Ashley Maclsaae and Jay “Sticks” Andrews 
have joined forces to form FDLER, a mash-up between dance and experimental Celtic music 
that stretches*genres and opens new directions in World/Fusion/EDM. 


“He had an idea of what he wanted to make as far as combining Celtic music and 
electronic music, and | had already been messing with this type of music, Celtic stuff, 
mixing if with electronic musi. That's how it started.” — JAY ANDREWS 


“| don’t think this is a club reCord. | think there’s stuff onwt that can be mixed for clubs, 


and there’s some songs that are really geared that way, but it’s really dance music through all 
different styles. Dance music is always something | wanted to make.” — ASHLEY MACISAAC 
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“One. of those rare writer—performers where you get the sense, whatever 
you believe, that something greater is being channeled through his music 
and voice. It touches something very deep and universal.” — MICHAEL STIPE. 
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Cover Story 


The Cat Empire 


These Australians made a youthful pilgrimage 
to Cuba to visit members of the Buena Vista 


Social Club and the Afro-Cuban All Stars 
before developing into one of the world’s 
great live, festival bands. 


Features 
Stick In The Wheel 


With their in-your-face vocal delivery and 
uncompromising political intent, they offer an 
antidote to the prissiness of modern folk 
music. They have their critics, though. 


Chaim Tannenbaum 


A life-long musical associate of Kate and 
Anna McGarrigle and their extended family 
makes his solo album debut at age 68. 


Instruments Beyond . 
Boarders 


The likes of Stephen Fearing and Jim Byrnes 
help this organization provide musical 
instruments for impoverished children. 


Yves Lambert Trio 


The grand old man of traditional Québécois 
music returns with two challenging albums 
and a new, refined band. 


Paul Reddick 


His latest disc mirrors the sound of early 
Howlin’ Wolf and John Lee Hooker LPs and 
with a fierce and unruly energy to boot. 


Big Little Lions | ‘2 


Based almost a continent apart, this 
Canadian Folk Music Award-winning duo take 
the mad scientist approach to recording. 


Chris Coole As bd —s 


One of Canada’s outstanding, and busiest, 
clawhammer banjo players finds time to 
record a masterful solo album. a 


Scott Nolan 


Music saved his life. And now this Winnipeg i 
singer/songwriter has made a career-defining ie ™ 
Americana album in Silverhill, AL. 


Lakou Mizik WF. Stony Plain Records 


This multi-generational group of Haitian Amidst the carnage of the current record industry, Holger Petersen 
musicians formed to resurrect their country’s and his storied label celebrate a 40th anniversary 
traditional music after the earthquake of 2010. By: Lorie Miseck 
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Amadou Fall Trio « Amos Garrett and the Festival House Band « Amy Helm and the 

Handsome Strangers « The Barr Brothers * Black Umfolosi « Bobby Bazini * Calexico « 

The Cat Empire * Chloe Albert ¢ Colin Linden * Curtis Harding * Daby Toure * Dar Williams 

e Dervish ¢ Digging Roots * Dreamer's Circus * The East Pointers « Elvin Bishop & Charlie 

Musselwhite ¢ Eric Bibb & Corey Harris « Fatoumata Diawara * Gordie MacKeeman and His 

Rhythm Boys « The Head and the Heart « Jah Prayzah & the 3rd Generation Band 
Jason Isbell ¢ Jim Byrnes and The Sojourners * Joan Shelley * Joel Fafard » John Wort 

Hannam and the Blue Collars « Kail Baxley « Kaleo « Kruger Brothers « Lera Lynn « 

Linda Tillery and the Cultural Heritage Choir « Lisa Hannigan and Aaron Dessner « LP e 

The Mae Trio * Martin and Eliza Carthy * Mary Chapin Carpenter ¢ Matt Molloy & John Carty 

with Arty McGlynn « Matthew Byrne « Maura O'Connell and Karan Casey © Mike Farris 9 

The Roseland Rhythm Revue « Mohsin Zaman « Murray Porter « Nathaniel Rateliff & the 

Night Sweats * Passenger « Peter Asher and Albert Lee « The Pines « River Whyless 

¢ Rose Cousins « Sam Beam & Jesca Hoop * Samantha Martin & Delta Sugar * Sarah 

Harmer * Sarah MacDougall « School of Song [Eva Foote, Justine Vandergrift & Sydney 

Mae} * Songhoy Blues * The Staves * Steep Canyon Rangers * The StepCrew « T. Nile « 

The Tallest Man on Earth Tasman Jude * Tom Russell » Willy Mason 
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Editorial 


Roddy Campbell pays tribute to the 
defunct Spirit of the West. 


Long Player 

The Record That Changed My Life: 
Sam Parton ackowledges the personal 
impact of Bob Dylan’s Self Portrait. 


Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to Merle 
Haggard, Guy Clark, Emily Friedman, and 
Steve Young 


A Quick Word... 


with art gallery proprietor Geoff Kulawick 


Introducing 


Lisa O’Neill, Jean-Paul Guimond, 
Fantahun Shewankochew, lan Foster, 
The Westies. 


Martin Carthy 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: One of the 
key figures in the development of 
English acoustic guitar playing, his 
contribution to its folk scene is indefinite. 


Reviews 
Kaia Kater: Nine Pin“. . .isn’t so much the 
next step as the next three or four.” 


En francais 


Yves Lambert Trio et Jean-Paul Guimond 


A Point of View 


lan Robb finds the increasing instances of 
singers reading from cheat sheets, while 
performing live, a major distraction. 


Chris Coole 


Stick In The a.* | Martin Carthy 
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The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 70 Summer, 2016 
Issn: 73060205 
P.O. Box 4009, South Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada, T6E 4S8 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Fax: (780) 437-4603 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
such diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren 
Zevon and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 

es Conseil des arts Canada Council 
d 

cid u Canada for the Arts 


CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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0 it all came down to one final 

lash of The Crawl at Van- 

couver’s storied Commodore 
Ballroom. After 33 years, Spirit of the 
West had hung up their boots. They 
finished as they began with Geoffrey 
Kelly, J. Knutson, and John Mann 
sharing the stage while surrounded 
by family and friends and most of the 
musicians who made this band that 
little bit extra special. And special they 
were, in SO many ways. 

SOTW were on par with The Pogues, 
at the outset. Yes they were. They had 
the same energy, brassy, open-minded 
talent, and whole-heartedly embraced 
punk’s total disregard for convention. 

They first showed up here in Edmon- 
ton as a trio at the Southside Folk Club 
in 1984 and delivered a mesmerizing 
set that ranged from traditional reels 
and jigs to a ludicrous take on Elvis 
Presley’s Heartbreak Hotel. They also 
came with a welcome propensity for 
politics. And the instruments these 
fledgling punks played were bones, 
whistles, acoustic guitars, a bodhran, a 
bouzouki, and a flute, for godsakes. 

But what | remember most about 
that night, after their encore, they all 
walked to the back of the hall and 
chatted with the audience. It was 
something they did after every gig, as 
it turned out. That warm, friendly, ego- 
less, informality between artists and 
audience | had never seen before. And 
it stood them in good stead over the 
years as they developed a fan base 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


devoutly loyal. 

The inspirational Stan Rogers trag- 
ically died in 1983 and SOTW were 
just the kick in the pants a then-stifling 
Canadian folk scene required. 

While they drew numerous young 
fans to folk festivals and clubs, they 
had their detractors, too. The most bla- 
tant example? It took 25 years before 
they were invited to perform on their 
hometown folk festival’s mainstage. 
Go figure. 

Edmonton, though, embraced them 
wholeheartedly and in the critical 
winter of 1985-86 they played no small 
part in keeping the folk festival there 
solvent. But that’s a story for another 
day. Besides, the following summer 
they would have one of the most mem- 
orable, magical musical nights of their 
lives at the festival’s volunteer party, 
performing with Rick Danko of The 
Band, Morris Goldberg—a key session 
player on Paul Simon’s Graceland— 
and Oysterband, England’s finest. 

While Knutson was first to abandon 
ship, Mann and Kelly kept their hands 
on the tiller and recruited wisely: 

Hugh McMillan, Linda McRae, Daniel 
Lapp, Vince Ditrich, Tobin Frank... 
They would record one gold and two 
platinum albums, release 13 in all, 

and of various merit. Admittedly, they 
lost me around the rather drab Faithlift 
(1993) but Weights And Measures 
(1997) proved such a brilliant return to 
form | put them on the cover of the first 
(online) issue of Penguin Eggs. 

For the next two decades, SOTW 
would tour intermittently while pursu- 
ing individual interests. Most notably, 
John Mann developed into a noted 
stage and screen actor. That wonder- 
ful, charismatic man sadly now has 
debilitating early onset of Alzheimer’s 
disease. SOTW without John Mann 
was unthinkable and so they called it 
a day. Their legacy will live on, though, 
through the memories of the many 
they touched with their humility and 
immeasurable talent. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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Sam Parton 


Co-founder of the celebrated folk 
trio Be Good Tanyas, Sam Parton 
pays tribute to Bob Dylan’s 1970 
double album Self Portrait. 


y parents split up when I was 

two years old. My mom re- 

married quickly; my stepfather 
became “Dad,” and my real father became — 
well, a ghost. He vanished from our lives. I 
knew his name — Al, or “Owl,” as we called 
him (he wore thick glasses), and I had some 
idea that he was a writer. Other than that, I 
had very little with which to construct a nar- 
rative that would solve not only the mystery 
of my father’s absence, but also that of the 
person I sensed I might be — the half that 
was not like my mother, and nothing like 
my step-dad. 

I was big into music, but mostly the stuff 
they played on the radio: Bruce Springsteen, 
Cyndi Lauper, Abba. At age 11, I bought 
my first record — Synchronicity, by The 
Police. I must have started digging through 
my parents’ record collection around that 
time. One day, I pulled a record out of the 
stack that especially intrigued me. It wasn’t 
so much the bizarre, pastel-coloured face 
painted on the album’s front cover as it was 
the name etched into the top right corner, 
in my mother’s handwriting: “Strickland.” 
My father’s last name. I had found a clue, 
one that would help me unravel the mystery 
so central to my life. On the back cover, a 
photo of a man, some bare trees, a bit of 
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sky, and in capital letters: “BOB DYLAN 
SELF PORTRAIT.” More photos inside. 
Was the scruffy character in the pictures a 
friend of my father’s? I dropped the needle 
on Side One. A chorus of strange female 
voices sang: “All the tired horses in the sun/ 
how’m I sposed to get any ridin’ done ?/ 
mmmm, mmmm, mmmm...” — over and over, 
the same line, atop acoustic guitar and ris- 
ing strings. This was no kind of song I had 
heard before. And wait - were they singing 
“ridin’” or “writin’”’? Before the song was 
over, a key had slid into a lock and opened 
a door that I’d been standing in front of 

my entire life. I knew then that this music 
was my father’s soul, and it was mine, too. 
Track two: now the man’s voice — scratchy, 
nasal, strangely comforting. Each song cast 
its own spell. The guitar, the strings, the 
harmonies, the off-kilter line lengths, the 
bizarre, antique-sounding lyrics: “J went 
out last night to take a little round/met 

my little Sadie and I brought her down/I 
ran right home and I went to bed/With a 
forty-four smokeless under my bed...” | had 
no idea what this strange voice was singing 
about, but I knew it was dark, ancient, and 
possibly the sort of thing that would make a 
man leave his wife and kids for a different 
future. “Done laid around, done stayed 
around/this old town too long/and I feel like 
I just gotta travel on...” 


hanged My Lite 


Over the following weeks, months and 
years I must have listened to Self Portrait a 
thousand times. The songs, the voices, the 
weird imagery — it all helped me fill in the 
gaps as to where my father was — hanging 
around an old-timey saloon in an old-timey 
town. Tired horses. Card games. Moon- 
shine. Quinn the Eskimo. I got an acoustic 
guitar and taught myself to play. I wanted to 
write songs, too. 

A decade later, I learned that my father 
was living in Victoria, BC. I went to the 
public library, found a Victoria phone book, 
and looked him up. I wrote him a letter. “I 
found your records. I love Bob Dylan too,” 
I wrote. I knew he’d understand. And he 
did — he wrote me back, right away. We met 
a couple of weeks later, and spent the next 
two decades forging a bond that hinged, 
largely, on music — mostly Dylan. He told 
me how, after he and my mom split, he 
followed Dylan’s Rolling Thunder tour for a 
while. Despite mixed feelings, I understood. 

My dad died a year and a half ago. There’s 
not a day goes by I don’t miss him, not a 
day I don’t listen to Dylan and think about 
my dad. I’m still unraveling the mysteries 
of Self Portrait, still unraveling the mystery 
of my father, of myself. 

“All the tired horses in the sun/how’m 
I sposed to get any ridin’ done?/Mmmm, 


mmmm, mmmm.” 
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chris coole’s 
all-time top 10 


stingray radio 


1. Poor Nameless Boy 
Bravery (Chronograph Records) 


2. Old Man Luedecke 
Domestic Eccentric (True North) 


3. The Paperboys 
At Peace With One's Ghosts (independent) 


4. Caitlin Canty 
Reckless Skyline (independent) 


5: Shawn Colvin 
Uncovered (Fantasy/Concord) 


6. Quiles & Cloud 
Beyond the Rain (Slow Hunt / Compass) 


Cs Scott Nolan 


Silverhill (Transistor 66) The Band 


The Band (Capitol) 


8. Watkins Family Hour 


Watkins Family Hour (Thirty Tigers) Bob Carlin 


Banging and Sawing (Rounder) 


9. Slocan Ramblers 
Coffee Creek (independent) Bob Dylan 
ry) 4 ndependen 
' Mle ee ea : Blood on the Tracks (Columbia) 
 Enoctiyoal (2 otc fe 10. Lydia Hol 
a ti val Gate af s l 40 An John Hartford 
i Heading North (Independent) 
Mark Twang (Flying Fish) 
Yo ULE unde Disco junte d Price eS The most-played folk and roots dics played nationally by ohn Hartera 
ape aie : (ey. ee Stingray Music throughout February, March, and April, 2016. ohn Hartfor 
Ch Idren g og Admiss an Stingray Music throughout February, March, and Apri 


Wild Hog in the Red Brush (Rounder Records) 


Passes available now at our website Tommy Jarrell, Kyle Creed... 


and at all Vancouver Island Thrifty f red Is reco rd Ss June Apple Gteritage Recdkds) 
Foods locations starting June 1°. Kacy and Clayton 


Day Passes only available online. ==. Ron Hynes Strange COUNIT Bie, Wis Cie Re 
Later That Same Life (Independent) Willie Nelson 


FEATURING: A” Grane The Red Headed Stranger (Columbia) 


Me . Less Sheep, More Sleep (Independent) The Stanley Brothers 
COUSIN HARLEY 3 


The Complete Columbia Recordings (Columbia 
Fortunate Ones p gS (Columbia) 


The Bliss (old Farm Pony) Doc Watson 
The Vanguard Years (Vanguard) 


4. Repartee 


| AY \/ f S | Q Ni E S | 5} Ni AX PA 6) J E ( 1 All Lit Up (Universal Music) 


Chris Coole’s latest release is called Tie Tumbling River. Our feature on 
Chris runs on page 32. 


JON AND ROY 5: Kat Mclevey 


Evergrown (Independent) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2016, at 


MICHA Fi KA ES SH pA Ny / i = R Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, Si. John’s, NL, 1C 1G5 
S| KAHN 


OYSTERBAND 
VALDY 


1. Various Artists 
Wayfaring Strangers (Numeo Uno) 


2. Lumineers 
Cleopatra (Dualtone) 


..AND MORE! 


3. Strumbellas 
Hope (Universal) 


4. Sturgill Simpson 
A Sailor's Guide To Earth (Warner) 


5. Joe Bonamassa 
Blues of Desperation (Universal) 


6. Whitehorse 
The Northern South Vol.] (universal) 


PROVIDENCE FARM, DUNCAN, 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 


th Charles Bradley 
Changes (Daptone) 


Family-friendly, on-site camping 


8. Maria Dunn 
Gathering (Distant Whisper Music ) 


9. Andrew Bird 


We gratefully acknowledge the support of the Are You Serious (Universal) 


Province of BC through gaming revenue. 


10. Various Artists 


Patrimoine Canadian Christophe Lemaire Presents . . . (Now-Again) 


canadien Heritage Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2016, at Siackbyrd Music 


10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at 1126-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 
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Te St Germain 
St Germain (Warner) 
2: Bombino 
Azul (Partisan) 
= Leon Bridges 
Coming Home (Columbia) 
4. Nina Simone 
Sings The Blues (Rca) 
Ly, The Lions 
Soul Riot (Stones Throw) 
6. Various Artists 
Lost In Mali (Riverboat) 
The Itamar Erez 
New Dawn ce) 
8. The Gloaming 
2 (Brassland) 
9. Jayme Stone 


Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis) 


10. Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal 
Musique de Nuit (six Degrees) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2016, at Highlife 
Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


heritage music 


1. Bonnie Raitt 

Dig In Deep (Redwing Records) 
2. Seasick Steve 

Sonic Soul Surfer (Caroline) 
3. John Prime 

Bottom Line 1978 (All Access) 
4. Joe Ely 


Panhandle Rambler (Rock Em Records) 


5. Buddy Miller And Friends 
Cayamo Sessions At Sea (Mercury) 


6. Dale Watson 
Call Me Insane (New West) 


ie Billy Joe Shaver 
Live From Austin (New West) 


8. Corb Lund 
Things That Cant Be Undone (New West) 


9. Arthur Big Boy Crudup 
1941-62 (Acrobat Music) 


10. Tami Neilson 
Dynamite (Outside) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2016, at Heritage 
Posters & Music, 1316-11 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T3C OM9 


Sam Beam & Jesta Hoop 


: Sturgill Simpson 
A Sailor's Guide To Earth (warner) 
2. Charles Bradley 
Changes (Daptone) 
3. Matthew Barber & Jill Barber 
The Family Album (Outside Music) 
4. Various Artists 
Wayfaring Strangers (Numeo Uno) 
a Robbie Fulks 
Upland Stories (Bloodshot) 
6. David Francey 
Empty Train (Laker Music) 
7. Ron Hynes 
Face to the Gale (zm) 
8. Jim Bryson 
Somewhere We Will Find Our Place (Fixed Hinge) 
9. The Small Glories 
Wondrous Traveler (Pheromone Records) 
10. Bert Jansch 


Avocet (Earth Records) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2016, at 
Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


Lucinda Williams 
The Ghosts Of Highway 20 (Highway 20 Records) 


Mavis Staples 
Livin’ On A High Note (anti) 


Jason Collett 
Song and Dance Man (Arts & Crafts) 


Various Artists 
God Don’t Never Change: Songs Of Blind Willie Johnson (Auiigator) 


Buddy Miller 
Cayamo Sessions (New West Records) 


M. Ward 
More Rain (Merge Records) 


Ray Lamontagne 
Quroboros (Sony) 


Sam Beam & Jesca Hoop 
Love Letter For Fire (Sub Pop Records) 


Freakwater 
Scheherazade Bloodshot Records) 


Various Artists 
Out Of Left Field: Where Soul Meets Country (Ace) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2016, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


ts Basia Bulat 
Good Advice(secret City) 
2. Jason Collett 
Song and Dance Man (Arts & Crafts) 
oH Bonnie Raitt 
Dig In Deep (Redwing) 
4. Tedeschi Trucks Band 
Let Me Get By (Fantasy) 
5. Mavis Staples 
Livin’ On a High Note (ANTI 
6. Lake Street Dive 
Side Pony (Nonesuch) 
7. David Francey 
Empty Train (Laker Music) 
8. The James Hunter 6 
Hold On! (Daptone) 
9. Shuyler Jansen 
The Long Shadow (Big White Cloud Records) 
10. Matt Andersen 
Honest Man (True North) 
11. Maria Dunn 
Gathering (Distant Whisper Music ) 
12. Lucinda Williams 
The Ghosts Of Highway 20 (Highway 20 Records) 
13. Steve Dawson 
Solid States and Loose Ends (Black Hen Music) 
14. Matthew Barber & Jill Barber 
The Family Album (Outside Music) 
Ue Charles Bradley 
Changes (Daptone) 
16. Aoife O’Donovan 
In the Magic Hour (Yep Roc) 
Wee Joe Bonamassa 
Blues of Desperation (Universal) 
18. Steven Page 
Heal Thyself Pt.t: Instinct (Warner Music ) 
19. Shovels & Rope 
Busted Jukebox Volume 1 (Duaitone) 
20. Royal Wood 


Ghost Light (MapleMusic) 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio - 


www.ckua.org - throughout February, March, and April, 2016. 


Basia Bulat 
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“We walked out of John Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath - Okie kid, son 
of dust bowl refugees, convict - a 


minstrel composing the bottom line working 
man blues. Poet of the common man. His 
legacy and song catalogue will endure forever. 
When Merle Haggard passed away, on his 
birthday April 6, 2016, it felt like one of the 
granite faces had splintered off Mount Rush- 
more and dropped into the sea. 

Haggard’s family moved West from Okla- 
homa during the Depression. They lived in 
a refurbished boxcar in Oildale, California, 
the town where Merle was born in 1937. His 
father died and Merle lost his balance and 
went off the rails. An early history of detention 
centers and reform schools. His brother tried 
to turn young Merle around by giving him a 
guitar. Lefty Frizzell was his singing idol and 
Merle went to one of Frizzell concerts - sang 
him a few songs in the dressing room, and 
Lefty was so impressed he got Merle out on- 
stage to sing. 

Merle played local bars and night and worked 
manual labor jobs during the day. He married 
(eventually five times) ran into money trouble 
and turned back to crime, breaking into a bar 
still open for business. He broke out of jail, 
was caught, and sent to San Quentin in 1958. 

Johnny Cash performed a concert in San 
Quentin in “58 and young Haggard was in the 
audience. Two incidents turned Merle around 
for good: A prison buddy of Merle’s was exe- 
cuted for shooting a police officer, and the pro- 
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erle Haggard 


found effect of seeing Johnny Cash perform. 

Haggard was released in 1960. Then cometh 
the songs and (along with Buck Owens) the 
creation of The Bakersfield Sound. And the 
hits, most of which he wrote himself. Haggard 
recorded 38 number one country songs. 

Songs like Sing Me Back Home, Mama 
Tried, Hungry Eyes, A Place to Fall Apart, Sil- 
ver Wings, Workingman Blues, and a hundred 
others, tell Haggard’s rugged life story, and 
reveal the truth of the hard lives of working 
folks, and anyone who has been hurt deeply 
by love. Or gone to prison. Hag was the loner 
kid by the river, fishing line in the water, trying 
to pull out the answers for all of us. Simple 
answers, soulfully sung. 

In 1994 Dave Alvin and I co-produced 
Tulare Dust, a Songwriters Tribute to Mer- 
le Haggard (recently re-released). Lucinda 
Williams Dwight Yoakum, Billy Joe Shaver, 
Iris Dement, and others- a great lineup. I sang 
a medley: Tulare Dust & They’re Tearin’ the 
Labor Camps Down. 

After the release concert with Merle, Iris 
Dement took me on the bus to meet Hag and he 
shot me the ex-con 100 yard stare and declared: 
Son, glad you recorded Labor Camps...I’d for- 
gotten I’d written it. I thanked him and made 
my exit. I'll miss his deep singing and writing 
voice - that soulful, Dust Bowl sincerity rip- 
pling through a matchless catalogue of classics. 
He was one of a vanishing breed. 


Tom Russell 


Steve Young 


s one of the original outlaw country 


/~\. songwriters who rejected Nashville’s 
souless, streamlined, cookie-cutter studio re- 


} 
Wi 
| 
| 
| 


cordings in favour of a more creative, personal | 


and engaging process, Steve Young wrote one 
of the movement’s first anthems, Lonesome 
On’ry and And Mean — a hit for Waylon Jen- 
nings in 1973. 

Seven Bridges Road, though, would prove 
Young’s calling card. Recorded initially on 
his debut LP, Rock Salt And Nails (1969), for 
A&M Records, that disc featured the likes of 
Gram Parsons, Gene Clark, and Chris Hillman 
and helped define the California country-rock 
sound later epitomized by the likes of The 


Eagles and Poco. Dolly Parton, Joan Baez, Rita : 


Coolidge and The Eagles all recorded Seven 
Bridges Road. And Young would also write 
songs covered by the likes of Willie Nelson, 
Hank Williams Jr. and Travis Tritt. 

Steve Young was born near Newman, GA, 
but grew up in Montgomery, AL and Beau- 
mont, TX. but eventually settled in Los 
Angeles. There he joined the Gas Company 
alongside Van Dyke Parks and Stephen Stills 
before forming \the psychedelic, country-rock 
outfit Stone Country. They quickly drew inter- 
est and A&M signed Young as a solo artist. 

While Rock Salt And Nails received serious 
acclaim from both critics and his peers it never 


sold. Moving to Nashville, a similar patern fol- 


lowed with the release of Seven Bridges Road 
(1972), Honky Tonk Man (1975), Renegade 
Picker (1976) and No Place to Fall (1978). In 
all Young recorded 14 albums and appeared in 
the lauded documentary Heartworn Highways, 
alongside the likes of Guy Clark, Townes Van 
Zandt and Steve Earle, which captured the 
outlaw country movement in its infancy. Steve 
Young died, March 17, in Nashville, from head 
injuries caused by a fall.He was 73. 


Roddy Campbell 


| 


} 
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_ Emily Friedman 
ae 


mily Friedman, editor of the U.S. folk 
| music magazine Come for to Sing, died 
on May 15 from complications after a fall at 
her home in Chicago. She was 68. 

Emily, who co-founded CFTS in 1975, was 
a good friend to folk music: an organizer, vol- 
-unteer, reviewer, and razor-sharp commentator. 

She had a particular passion for traditional 
songs and singers but that didn’t stop her from 
encouraging and promoting those songwriters 

_who pushed the envelope of tradition whilst 
staying true to its spirit. 
She found quite a few of these in her trips to 
Canadian festivals. Stan Rogers in particular 


was a fortunate recipient of her praise —in fact, 
"she persuaded him to write for the magazine. 
: She and Stan, both opinionated, outspoken, and 
generous, became great friends. 
| Asacolumnist for Come for to Sing for a 
number of years, I knew and admired Emily 
as a demanding editor with a well-developed 
bullshit detector. Sadly, CFTS eventually de- 
manded more work and resources than its small 
group of dedicated volunteers could afford and, 
in 1987, Emily pulled the plug on the magazine 
before it could decline into debt, much to the 
dismay of its 2,000 or so enthusiastic readers. 
Like so many unsung heroes of the folk 
scene, Emily had a distinguished life outside 
of folk music. She was an independent health 
policy and ethics analyst, a brilliant public 


speaker, an enormously prolific author, and 
a vigorous proponent of reform in the U.S. 
health-care system. She was named one of the 
“100 Most Powerful People in Health Care” 
by Modern Healthcare magazine, and on 
| three occasions was named one of the top five 
| health-care speakers in the United States by 
speaking .com. Many of us who knew her as the 
| editor of a small but much-loved folk music 
magazine had no idea. 


Ian Robb 


Guy Clark 


ieee can be hardasses. While showing 
me around Austin, my compadre casu- 
ally tossed off names that had played in the 
bars we were passing by, and the ones we were 
entering. Willie, Waylon, Sahm, Van Zandt, 
Earle, Shaver. 

He was very matter-of-fact about it. I felt 
like I was in the crucible, shitkicker boots and 
leather vest in the blazing Texas heat, walking 
the same streets as the most important song- 
writers the state had ever produced. 

I told him so, even going so far as to use that 
very word, crucible. He gave me a sideways 
glance, kind of rolled his eyes, and said in 
that very deliberate, central-Texas tone of his, 
“Yeah, something like that I guess”. When he 
mentioned one particular name, though, even 
his calm Texas demeanour belied a measure of 
veneration. Guy Clark. 

Guy Clark never had to raise his voice. Even 
in concert, where even the most reserved coun- 
try music fan tends to let loose a shout or two, 
Clark’s very presence commanded a respect for 
the music being played, and for the musicians 
playing it. Tall and lean, with dark, deep-set 
eyes, Clark possessed the rare ability to walk 
out with just an acoustic guitar and that smoky, 
plain-spoken Texas drawl of his, and immedi- 
ately bring a calm over the crowd. 

There’s a vernacular tradition in the West 
Texas of Clark’s youth known as West Texas 
Etiquette. The tradition posits that any compli- 
ment paid also subtly includes an unspoken, 


yet good-natured jibe. Clark certainly always 
retained this part of his Texas heritage through- 


out his years in Nashville. He was particularly 
adept at using this skill to break tension. There 
are plenty of examples of it in his songwriting, 
but it was perhaps best evidenced at the funeral 
of his best friend, Townes Van Zandt, in 1997. 
Clark proceeded to the microphone, looked 

up at the crowd, and in his aged, deepening 
baritone, opened with the line, “I booked this 
gig 35 years ago...”. 

Guy Clark died on May 17 at the age of 74 
years. A master songwriter and storyteller, 
he released 13 studio albums over a 40-year 
recording career that stands as one of the most 
influential in American songwriting. 

Few songwriters are so revered by their 
contemporaries and those they’ ve influenced. 
Clark never carried the mystique of dying 
young, nor had to bear the burden of redemp- 
tion, as his dear friends Townes Van Zandt and 
Steve Earle had. 

Clark always gave the impression of being a 
gentleman. Faithful to Susanna, his wife and 
muse for four decades, even if their relation- 
ship was tested at times. Quick with a joke. 
Inviolably genuine. He was as solid as the 
Texas oak, a true artisan of blue-collar hymns, 
and an exemplar of denim-clad elegance and 
dignity in a profession that often rewards those 
who despoil themselves in pursuit of fortune 
and acclaim. Guy Clark is a standard-bearer 
of American folk and country music, whose 
importance in the vanguard of the Americana 
movement cannot be overstated, and we are 
richer for his work. 

Michael Dunn 
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he True North Gallery is truly 

unique. Its inventory is all created by 

musicians. Sketches and paintings 
by the likes of Bob Dylan, Paul McCartney, 
Joni Mitchell, Buffy Sainte-Marie, Murray 
McLauchlan, Mae Moore...all hang in the 
gallery in picturesqe Waterdown, ON. It’s 
owned and operated by Brooke and Geoff Ku- 
lawick. Geoff, of course, also owns True North 
Records — Canada’s longest-running indepen- 
dent label—but credits his artist wife, Brooke, 
for coming up with the new concept. Roddy 
Campbell spoke to Geoff Kulawick. 


You have work by Joni Mitchell, Bob 
Dylan, Miles Davis and people like that, how 
did you acquire these? 


A lot, like the Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell and 
the Paul McCartney, are limited edition prints. 
Dylan and Mitchell don’t sell their originals for 
monetary gain. But they have, because there 
is demand for their art, made available limited 
edition prints that are signed and numbered and 
limited in quantity. We have acquired a number 
of those prints for Dylan, Mitchell, McCartney 
and whatnot. We do have an original Miles 
Davis that we bought at an auction, and a few 
others, which just adds to the quality of the 
gallery overall. 


Do you work on consignment? 


Yes, consignment. We also have some works 
that we purchased at auctions. We are art deal- 
ers as well as a gallery. 


Were you a collector prior to starting the 
gallery? 


Not in a meaningful way. I’m not trying to 
pretend to be a fine art expert but I am a music 
expert. And our intention is to market the art to 
music fans who have an attachment to a certain 
artist or an attachment to music and who may 
not be your typical fine art buyer either. But 
if they have an appreciation for music then I 
think they might have an appreciation for other 
forms of art that might be attached to the music 
experience. 


Compare discovering a great artist to 
recognizing a great musician. 


It’s the same kind of discovery. You reach out 
to the artist and engage with them or their man- 
ager and try to give them a compelling reason 
to work with you to get their art out there in the 
world. There’s a real parallel there between the 
AR guy and the museum curator, I find. I think 


eoff 


© 


I’m a natural at it (he laughs). 
Do you have a favourite piece or artist? 


Well, I have to say that Ken Tobias’s work is 
beautiful. We have some of his still lifes. And 
Martin Tielli does absolutely gorgeous paint- 
ings as well. Those would be two. And Danny 
McBride does some great work. I have to say 
those three are some of my favourites. We have 
been pretty pleased with the initial results. We 
sold quite a few paintings. We already sold the 
original Kurt Swinghammer, the Red Canoe, in 
the series, so he’s already delivered us a new 
one. His work is spectacular. 


Do you have a way of tying each artist to 
their art and music in the gallery? 


We have a soundtrack playing in the gallery 
— the music of the artists that are hanging on 
the wall. So it’s an immersive music and art 
experience. We are also hosting artists. We had 
Buffy and Murray doing a conversation that we 
were sharing on social media. We’ ll have Greg 
Smith from the Weakerthans. Then we have 
John Langford from the Mekons coming in and 
they’re going to play a couple songs as well as 
have a conversation. So throughout the year, 
maybe once a month, we’re going to have gal- 


lery events where we might have performances. 


How does this all tie into True North 
Records? 


Well, it’s part of what we’re doing as a com- 
pany in music. We named it The True North 
Gallery because the label name has name rec- 
ognition, especially in Canada. And we thought 
that we should capitalize on that. But we’re 
also calling it The Music Gallery of Fine Art, 
and when we’re marketing it in the U.S. 


So, it’s going well? 


We’re starting to market more in the U.S. 
and are looking to acquire even more inven- 
tory from artists who have come out of the 
woodwork since we’ve launched. We’ ve had 
a number of artists connect with us who have 
great work, who we’re going to try to find 
the wall space for. I’m really enjoying myself 
in this new role. We’re not getting out of the 
music business in any way. We’re doing great 
and growing. And we think that the gallery is 
a great add-on and a great idea. No one else is 
doing what we do. We have a lot of relation- 
ships with the type of repertoire that we have, 
with the folk, and the jazz, and the children’s 
music. There are passionate music fans who are 
probably at the point in their life where they 
are probably more interested in collecting a 
piece of fine art than they are in growing their 
CD collection or going to a concert. 
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Introducing 


Lisa O'Neill 


t’s amazing where interpretation can take a song’s lyrics and their writer. The words of Irish songwriter 
Lisa O’Neill’s England Has My Man were inspired by a relationship with a guy—a Canadian, as it 
happens —who was living in Britain. She missed him and wrote about it, simply and movingly. But 

the words took on a life of their own, and came to be associated with something else: Irish emigration. A 

few weeks ago, O’Neill sang them to a huge crowd in Dublin, gathered to mark the centenary of the Easter 


Rising. 

“Tt was a wonderful experience and I met some amazing people,” she says. “Among the musicians, I was 
definitely the baby. England Has My Man was written on a cold, lonesome day, and he was from Nova Sco- 
tia—I went there once. But people seemed to relate the song to emigration and the divide between England 
and Ireland— 1916 aside, there was a great deal of emigration. People went there for work. They felt the song 
was definitely connected.” 

In the course of four albums of honest, intelligent and slyly witty songs about life, O’ Neill has earned a 
special place on the long bench of Irish songwriters. The PE interview takes place a couple of days before the 
launch in Dublin, where she lives, of her No. 4 album, Pothole in the Sky. 

But though she’s lived in the capital all her adult life, the 32-year-old O’ Neill never lost the distinctive 
country brogue of County Cavan, in southern Ulster, where she grew up. 

“Cavan shaped the way I speak, the same as the way I sing. I earned my language in Cavan but I don’t think 
life there is all that different to Dublin, to be honest. I wasn’t in the remote countryside, the population was 
maybe 500 in the village. Up to about 10 years old, that’s all I knew. Life is simpler but the imagination can 
still journey very, very far—just with less information.” 

O'Neill was a precocious and secret songwriter. “I remember singing my thoughts a lot as a child. And I 
wrote songs and then hid them away.” She’s always enjoyed the craft. 

“My biggest fear when I’m writing is to be bored by my own words. I’m keeping me on my toes. I need to 
impress myself, to say, “OK, that’s different today’. A little tickle in my heart—that’s enough for me to know 
I’ve written a unique song.” 

Irish traditional music is never far from O’Neill’s songs or her life. “I attend a lot of sessions, and have done 
so since I was a teenager. 
I sing a song every now 
and then but I’m not good 
at joining in with the 
other musicians. I listen a 
lot—those melodies and 
tones, I’ve soaked them 
up over the years and I 
can hear them coming out 
in my songs. It’s a higher 
language, that music —es- 
pecially when there’s no 
lyrics, and you close your 
eyes, and you can hear 
that whoever wrote this a 
long time ago was saying 
something that there are 
no words for. It makes me 
feel more rooted.” 

— By Tony Montague 
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Introducing 


Jean-Paul Guimond 
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ean-Paul Guimond has inspired just about everyone on the Quebec traditional musical scene. He col- 
lects rare songs, interprets them, and even repairs them when he feels they’re in need of it. He knows a 
thousand of them and ceaselessly continues to discover more. 

His memory is phenomenal, and his gems have been covered by many. He’s a natural ethnologist and, at 83 
years old, such a strong reference that a part of the collective memory would be lost without him. Because of 
this, the Maréemusique organization has released an album called Fournisseur official, Chansons tradition- 
nelles québecoises with Guimond at the forefront, performing several songs solo and others accompanied by 
the singing responders of the Atelier de chant traditionnel de Québec. 

In his own words: “I am a retired farmer, and now my son operates the farm. Everything has been organic 
since 1983, no trace of chemicals were ever brought in. I’m from Wotton. My father married at an older age. 
He travelled a lot in the States, out West, and around different construction sites. He only knew how to write 
his name, but he had a great memory. I must’ve inherited a bit of it from him because I have a lot of songs 
stored in my head. Some of them get lost in my mind but after that, they reappear.” 

He discovers them, rewrites them, and, sometimes, he improves them in his own way: “I do that often. I 
used to say to my dad, ‘It can’t be that word in that song’. He would tell me, ‘Well, that’s what I understood. 
If it’s not right, change it!’. That’s when I started to correct my father’s songs. In one song, he would say, ‘le 
pere battu’ [the beaten father], but it was ‘le pére Mathieu’ [Father Matthew]. That’s what he had understood; 
they sound similar.” 

Jean-Paul Guimond’s mother and grandmother could sing for weeks on end a repertoire that was mainly 
made up of laments. He has forgotten nearly all of these songs that were “for the ladies”, but the ones that he 
has collected are nevertheless among the rarest. 

He explains: “For my CD, Denis Maheux of Maréemusique asked me if I could find 25 rare songs. I found 
40 and he chose 30. And when we recorded them, I came up with an old one that my mother used to sing.” 

Prior to the 1990s, Monsieur Guimond had stopped singing. He was even starting to forget his songs. 
Fortunately, Claude Méthé rediscovered him and the great singer gradually reappropriated his own repertoire. 
Certain people, like Robert and Gabrielle Bouthillier, worked closely with him, allowing him to gain recogni- 
tion within the scene. 

He then toured with Yves Lambert 
in the 2000s and in 2005, received 
the Aldor de la Grande Award for 
lifetime achievement. A venue will 
soon bear his name at the Chants 
de Vielles festival. One day, he will 
be known by all for his immense 
contribution to Quebec culture. 

— By Yves Bernard 
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Introducing 


Fantahun Shewankochew 


antahun Shewankochew launched his latest CD, Adera, in April, without singing the title track. In 
the recording studio, he cried all the way through its conception. “I don’t have any words to express 
my feeling when I sing that song,” says Shewankochew. “When I sing it, I am completely lost.” 

Adera evokes the Ethiopean born, Toronto-based, singer’s love for the land of his birth, the worry, and the 
wish to protect it from drought, starvation, disease, and political strife. Based on an advance listen, a retailer 
in Addis Ababa ordered 1,000 copies of the album. So did a retailer in Washington, DC. Demand also quickly 
grew for North American and Ethiopian tours. The question is: will he ever steel himself to sing the title track 
live? “Why not?” he says. “What’s wrong with crying?” Chances are audiences will cry with him. 

Now 48 years old, Shewankochew stands five feet tall and weighs 136 pounds—not a large man for such a 
big voice. Daily vocal exercises help, he says, but he knew from childhood in Addis Ababa that he had a gift. 
“Music was born with me,” he says. At 15, he entered the Yared Music School, Ethiopia’s only music acad- 
emy at the time. He studied trumpet and krar, a type of harp made of wood and goatskin, strung with either 
five or six strings. His idol was Tilahun Gésséssé, known in Ethiopia as simply “The Voice”. 

“We appreciate him, we are inspired by him,” Shewankochew says of the late national hero. Gésséssé 
excelled at putting pop vocals to sophisticated arrangements and mostly Western instruments, including a 
horn section, in a style that came to be called Ethio-jazz. Shewankochew was drawn to the sound. He joined 
the Ethiopian National Theatre, which has both drama and music divisions, and rose to prominence variously 
as a trumpet and krar player, arranger, composer, singer, and bandleader. With the national theatre he toured 
widely — North America, South America, Europe—and at one point teamed up with a young GiGi, now one 
of Ethiopia’s top pop stars worldwide, on a tour that led to the joint 1997 album Love Songs. 

At a friend’s invitation five years ago, Shewankochew moved to Toronto. By then he had released five CDs 
but he needed a new environment where he could experiment, he says. He took his time. Nadine McNulty’s 
Batuki Music placed him in various ensemble shows, where he met local players, and over time he recruited 
seven of them— including a horn section—led by saxophonist John MacLean, formerly of Toronto Afrobeat 
band Mr. Something Something. They call the band EthioZema. 

“One reason for choosing white players was that I couldn’t find enough Ethiopian ones in Canada,” She- 
wankochew says. “But 
the first reason is that I 
want to introduce Ethi- 
opian music to Canada, 
starting with other mu- 
sicians. Ethiopian music 
uses a five-note scale. It 
also has four main modes 
and other variations. 
When we started rehears- 
ing there was confusion 
but these players are 
professionals and became 
masters.” 

— By John Goddard 
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Introducing Te 


lan Foster 


cup of tea. “I identify as folk because I like telling stories, and out of every music genre that ex- 
ists, folk is the one that tells stories. But the sounds in my music draw from a lot of genres. I love 
Daniel Lanois and Brian Eno, and heavy rock, and pop, and blues. Of course, you can’t say, ‘I’m ambient/ 
blues/pop/rock/folk’ ,” he laughs. “That sounds like a mess! But in modern music we have access to so many 
different sounds and textures—so why not use that palette? You’ll never be bored.” 
Foster’s fascination with music began at a local Radio Shack. As a young boy, he was a frequent visitor 
to the store, driving the staff crazy picking out tunes on the electric keyboards. He became an accomplished 
pianist and guitarist, and started writing his own songs as a young adult. After graduating with a degree in 
English and history from Memorial University, he seriously considered a career in journalism, but took a leap 


(fe 6 [« the music I write modern folk,” says St. John’s singer/songwriter Ian Foster while sipping his 


of faith and embraced the life of the itinerant musician. 

A decade later, Foster has six albums to his name, and a career that encompasses a wide assortment of artis- 
tic interests and endeavours. He tours, teaches, produces, composes film scores, and has even made two short 
films. Somehow, this collection of undertakings adds up to a single livelihood: “I never feel like anything I’ve 
done has been a fallback —the desk job. I love teaching. I feel I get something out of it that I don’t get out of 
performing. And production is the same. I’ve done some film score work as well, and for that, you have to 
serve the director. You’re not staring at a blank canvas saying, ‘What do I want to do today?’. When you col- 
laborate with other people who need something from you, you have to follow a guideline. It’s not restrictive; 
I find it empowering.” 

In spite of choosing music over the fourth estate, Foster’s journalistic instincts clearly inform his songwrit- 
ing process. He is observant and quick on the 
uptake. Not much gets past him. The stories 
he has turned into songs come from a wide 
array of sources: Red Skies was inspired by 
a family story about his grandfather during 
the Second World War; State of Grace came 
from a chat with a woman in a coffee shop in 
Halifax about her husband’s devastating mo- 
torcycle accident; the title track of his latest 
album, The Great Wave, materialized while 
he was on tour in Italy. While playing a gig in 
Revere, the local bartender regaled him with 
the history of the town’s castle, including its 
occupation by the Nazis during the war. 

“When you talk to a stranger you might 
never see again, somehow there is an added 
weight to it. When you meet someone for 
the first and possibly last time, and the only 
connection you have is whatever happens in 
those couple of minutes, it leaves an indelible 
mark.” 

Whether the source of the tale is close and 
personal or a fleeting encounter on the road, 
Foster gives the inhabitants of his songs 
equal attention, choosing words and musical 
settings with such respect and consideration 
that he ensures we are no longer simply 
voyeurs of these dramas, but caring, intimate 
participants. 


— By Jean Hewson 
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The Westies 


4 ‘S T rish music changed my path,” says Mike McDermott, lead singer, guitarist, and songwriter for The 

' Westies, a roots-rock outfit based in Chicago. “When I was 17, I was a broke folksinger, hoping to 

F_be a rock star. A guy saw me at an open mic and said, ‘If you want to play some dates singing Irish 

songs, I can give you 125 bucks a night’. I learned the songs and they stuck with me. Things like Green Fields 
of France and all the cool, weird rebel songs. It was a great learning experience.” 

McDermott did become a rock star and wrote pop hits that always had hints of Irish traditional music in their 
melodies. His success almost killed him, physically and creatively. 

“I'd start with a simple song, then hide it behind big drums and layered guitars. My lifestyle impacted my 
music. Everything was excessive, a cornucopia of chaos. After I got married and got sober, I was still record- 
ing the same way. One night, my wife heard me playing a new song and asked me why I added rock guitars to 
everything. ‘Why don’t you play them the way you do in the kitchen?’. 

“When I took her advice and moved in a more acoustic direction, it opened a lot of doors for me. I used to 
sing like a carnival barker but I discovered I speak more profoundly singing quietly, letting the story carry the 
weight, not the performance.” 

His new approach needed a new name, so 
Me created The Westies, combining folk-based 
acoustic music with subdued electric guitars 
and quiet, albeit still dynamic, drumming. “The 
Westies were an Irish gang from New York City,” 
McDermott explains. “Since I’m Irish and fond 
of drinking, excess, and dark scenarios, the name 
seemed like a good fit.” 

The first Westies album, West Side Stories, was a 
collection of gritty vignettes, driven by understat- 
ed arrangements that offered no respite from the 
grim realities of the stories. McDermott says the 
current album, Six on the Out, is more “musical, 
with a raw first-take feel to the performances. 

It’s more folky, a little brighter, a bit lighter —al- 
though the subject matter is still rough.” 

The album compliments McDermott’s quiet, 
intense vocals with subtle shadings of mandolin, 
Irish penny whistles, restrained acoustic guitar, 
and subtle twang-drenched electric guitar. Every- 
thing Is All I Want For You rides a Bo Diddley 
meets bodhran backbeat to deliver a tongue-twist- 
ing lyric that celebrates love, without ignoring the 
pitfalls of a long-term relationship. Icy, sustained 
slide guitars keep the tension high on Jf] Had A 
Gun, an atmospheric portrait of an ex-con being 
consumed by his unexpressed rage. 

The Gang’s All Here has the feel of an Irish sea 
shanty and celebrates life with all its unexpected 
triumphs and tragedies. “It has a great, beer-swill- 
ing melody,” McDermott says. “Ever since I first 
heard them, I’ve always been a sucker for those 
sad Irish ballads. 

— By J. Poet 
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They sing in Cockney 


accents laced with an- 
ger as they reclaim the 
traditions of their past. 
By Colin Irwin 


tick In The Wheel divide opinion. 
A lot. 
There are those —quite a lot of 
—— them as it happens— who regard 
their full-on, in-your-face vocal delivery, full 
of forthright attitude and political intent, as a 
much-needed antidote to the prissiness of so 


much modern folk music. A return to realism 
and authenticity, if you like, representing the 
raw truth in urban folk song. 

And there others—plenty of these, too—who 
find their abrasive approach to the music — 
underlying anger with sparse, minimalist 
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arrangements and pronounced London vocals 
and all—alienating and distasteful. 

Those who love them really love them...and 
those who hate them flee for the hills. What 
isn’t in dispute is the impact they’ve made in 
the U.K. over the last 18 months, via a bold se- 
ries of self-produced EPs and a startling debut 
album, From Here, which inspired some inter- 
esting sound bites in the reviews (“they make 
Mumford & Sons sound like Roger Whittaker’, 
“Liam Gallagher’s cockney sister singing about 
men beating up each other in pubs”, “grabs you 
by the lapels and doesn’t let go”...) culminat- 
ing in two nominations at this year’s BBC Folk 
Awards for best group and best traditional track 
(for Seven Gypsies). 

The band’s own description of what they do 
is rather simpler. “We play the music of our 
people. We sing in our own accents. We record 
in our kitchens and living rooms. This is our 
culture, our tradition.” 

They are certainly different and perhaps that’s 
partly attributable to the fact that, unlike many 
of the new breed of folk groups, they haven’t 


studied folk culture at college, have no family 
background in the music, and knew little of tra- 
ditional music until relatively recently. Indeed, 
diminutive singer Nicola Kearey recalls her 
dad having to sell most of his record collection 
to pay the mortgage and about the only thing 
he hung on to was a Cat Stevens album, which 
she loathed. 

“IT don’t want anyone telling me how they 
think we should do it,” she says. “Everything 
we do has an intent and it sounds that way 
because we made it sound that way. It’s a very 
conscious decision. Every point we make we 
discuss for hours. I’m sure people say, ‘What’s 
that noise?’ because it doesn’t fit their notion 
of what they feel the music should be. Didn’t 
Billy Bragg call it a ‘Laura Ashley version of 
the past’? People ignored the city when they 
collected the songs because they didn’t want 
anything tainted by the city, but that’s wrong. 
That’s an arbitrary rule made by people who 
think collecting something rural will be purer. 
And that’s what folk has become known for, so 
there’s a big chunk missing.” 


In time Nicola became a “ferocious collector of records... I was a 
massive reggae fan, and °60s R&B, Kinks and Small Faces...and DJ 
easy-listening stuff’. You might assume her raucousness stems from a 
punk background but the roots of the band are actually draped in the 
London dance/electronica scene. 

Jan Carter, whose admirable Dobro and guitar parts are the axis of 
their arrangements, is a studio engineer, grime producer, and remix- 
er who, with Adam Phillips, masterminded a fluid electronic/dubstep 
group called Various Production, often releasing dance tracks on vinyl 
with various guest singers. One of these was fellow East Ender Nicola 
Kearey. 

“I played the oboe a bit in bands but it weren’t really happening, so I 
picked up the bass, but I was too shy to do any singing and I hid behind 
the bass for a long time. Ian bullied me into singing. I had a quiet wispy 
voice for ages but he kept encouraging me. He wanted me to sing like I 
was in a cupboard. At home, I sang really loud and he said, “Go on then, 
do that’.” 


As she found her true voice—a cockney holler as it’s been termed—the 


seeds of Stick In The Wheel were sown with another member of Carter’s 
loose dance collective, Rachel Fain, and they began exploring their own 
culture to fulfil a need to “have our own sound, our own signature”. 
_ They searched the folk tradition and were entranced by The Watersons 
_and Young Tradition but didn’t feel touched by modern interpretations. 
Ian: “It felt like an academic exercise. It was like people had decided 
to put on a jacket, pick up an acoustic guitar, adopt a certain image, and 
say, ‘Right now we’re gonna be folk music’. And we thought, ‘Hang on 
a minute, this is our traditional folk music, it should be about transmit- 
ting ideas which didn’t seem to be there’. A drunk Irish guy singing an 
old song in a pub is just as relevant as a top session musician.” 

For Nicola, singing in her own strident London accent was a given 
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from the start. “It just didn’t make sense to do it any other way. We’re 

from East London and we’re passionate about where we’re from. When 
we got into it we thought, “Why is it that the Celtic stuff always gets no- 
ticed? Where is the English stuff? Where are the angry people today?’.” 

When Rachel Davies departed they chanced upon Fran Foote singing 
The Irish Girl at a gig and on the spot invited her to join the band. With 
more of a folk heritage than either of them (her parents met at a folk 
club), Fran added plenty as their vision of folksong as a real and relevant 
mirror of today’s society took clearer shape. Other musicians join them 
for certain gigs—and they sometimes appear as a seven-piece — but 
their core essentially remains Nic, Ian, and Fran grouped around the 
understated Carter guitar/Dobro alongside those startling Kearey vocals, 
Fran’s subtle harmonies, and some improvised percussion, involving lots 
of interesting hand-clapped rhythms. 

They talk fondly of the significance of seeing Martin Carthy on a TV 
documentary sing Georgie, the traditional song about a poacher con- 
demned to hang for theft of deer while the mother of his children pleads 
for his life, and how it hit them that the scenario could very easily be 
applied to the modern day. 

“To paraphrase it, there’s a woman in the middle of the road bawling 
at the coppers while they cart off her boyfriend, that’s what the song is 
about. She’s saying, ‘Come on then, I’ll fight you all, I’ll take you all 
on’. That spoke straight to us. It makes the tradition very relevant. I feel 
people have lost their connection with the past. The more working class 
you get, the more these connections have been lost. Television is just 
there to sell you stuff, to anaesthetize you against your own heritage and 
make you feel you have no value. We’re trying to reclaim our past and 
make other people realize it’s there.” 

They even have a masterplan: “do good work and share it with people”. 


It’s working so far... 
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The McGarrigle/Wain- 
wright clan’s main mu- 


sical collaborator finally 
makes a solo album. 
By ‘Pat Langston 


learly, he was in no rush. Chaim 
Tannenbaum — the lanky, 
Montreal-born and bred player, 
vocalist, and occasional pro- 
ducer with credits on many albums by the 
Wainwright-McGarrigle clan and a man who’s 
shared stages with everyone from Richard 
Thompson to Martin Carthy —has just released 
a self-titled CD of originals and covers, Chaim 
Tannenbaum. It’s Tannenbaum’s debut record. 
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He is 68 years old. 

He came close to making an album in the 
1990s but record label convulsions plus Tan- 
nenbaum’s own reluctance put paid to that. 

“My life was pretty satisfactory, and it’s not a 
small undertaking,” to make a record, he says 
with characteristic understatement. “I suppose 
I just didn’t have that burning enthusiasm to 
do it.” 

Now, having retired from his career as a 
philosophy professor at Montreal’s Dawson 
College and moved to New York City, he finds 
himself without a lot of demands on his time. 

So when record producer Dick Connette one 
night last year asked him as they were leaving 
a theatre if he wanted to make an album, Tan- 
nenbaum realized that, “I could no longer think 
of a reason for which I should say, ‘No’ ” 

The excellent, often-surprising album that 
resulted ranges both widely and deeply. 


For example, on the traditional Ain’t No More 
Cane on the Brazos—where he’s accompanied, 
as elsewhere on the disc, by David Mansfield, 
Loudon Wainwright II, and others — Tannen- 
baum digs into the cruelty and despair of a 
prison work song. 

He also sings a couple of gospel tunes: a 
seemingly straight-ahead Farther Along and an 
almost-parodic Blessed Are the Poor in Spirit. 
The irony of a Jew singing gospel tunes isn’t 
lost on Tannenbaum but what really contributes 
to the tracks’ bite is his scornful rejection, duly 
noted in the CD booklet, of any belief in an 
afterlife or even faith that many fundamental 
problems of life can be solved at all. Those 
problems, he writes, “are that the universe is 
unjust, and that we die”. 

Picking up the thread of that statement during 
our interview, he says that in singing, “You ex- 
press the problem. You don’t resolve it. Maybe 
that’s a philosopher’s weakness, that one thinks 
even expressing a problem constitutes some 
understanding of it.” 

All of which may sound as though the con- 
versation is veering far afield from the album. 
But, no: such a record, especially since it is 
self-titled, is a reflection of Tannenbaum’s 68 
years on the planet and some of the stances 
he’s developed over that time. 

His experience of people and their frequent 
isolation certainly feeds into Brooklyn 1955, an 
original song about baseball, or at least about 
the memories of an aging and lonely Dodgers 
fan whose beloved city and life of 60 years ago 
have vanished forever. 

“(Baseball) forms part of the collective nos- 
talgia of American men,” says Tannenbaum. 
He adds that while not inclined to retrospection 
himself, he’s in some ways like the guy in 
the song, “who thinks of the golden era as his 
youth. I had such a nice childhood. It was a 
trouble-free childhood. Nothing ever happened. 
There was baseball in the park. My life looked 
like a Jewish version of a Disney movie.” 

That young life included discovering Woody 
Guthrie and Lead Belly on a collection of 78s 
when he was about five, followed by hearing 
The Weavers and Pete Seeger. At 13, he was 
learning banjo, guitar, mandolin, and harmoni- 
ca. By the mid-1960s, he’d struck up life-long 
friendships with Kate and Anna McGarrigle 
and joined their group, the Mountain City Four. 

The McGarrigles went on to pursue music as 
a career while Tannenbaum worked toward his 
doctorate. They all joined forces again when 
the sisters got a record contract, and Tannen- 
baum continued touring and recording with 
them for years between his teaching assign- 
ments. 


With the McGarrigles, “ 
social life,” he says. “I don’t think we ever 


Music was our 


went anywhere without a set of instruments. 
We were always reaching for the odd notes, 

the odd harmonies, the odd shifts in cadence. 
What it gave me was so wonderful. Singing in 
harmony is a marvellous thing; it’s so uplifting. 
And of course, they were dear friends.” 

On his album, Tannenbaum sings Kate’s 
(Talk to Me of) Mendocino. He plays banjo and 
Wainwright, a longtime musical pal and at one 
point Kate’s husband, backs him vocally. It’s 
a gorgeous rendition and will leave your eyes 
prickling over the much-missed Kate. 

“Departure, longing, and uncertainty,” 
characterize the song, he says. “The song is 
located at that moment when you’ re uncertain 
whether your longings will be fulfilled, when 
you’re still young enough to look back on what 
you ve left and not be certain that you’ve done 
the right thing. I think that’s part of its appeal.” 

Like his relationship with the McGarrigles, 
Tannenbaum’s connection to Wainwright dates 
back years. The two have recorded and per- 
formed together frequently, and Tannenbaum 
will be opening for his old friend during a U.K. 
tour this fall. “It will be pleasant to sit in a car 
again and yak,” says Tannenbaum. 

The new album concludes with a brief, ram- 
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bunctious version of Paddy Doyle, a traditional 
number sung by Tannenbaum and Wainwright. 

There’s plenty more to relish on this disc, 
from the E.Y. Harburg/Billy Rose/Harold Arlen 
composition /t’s Only A Paper Moon to the 
cheery traditional tune Coal Man Blues. 

One of the most memorable numbers is 
the alternately wistful and snarling London, 
Longing for Home. An original song, it’s a 
finely wrought, cynical vision of displacement 
and homesickness in a city that’s character- 
ized by both impoverished, crumbling areas 
and manicured gardens, dog shows and “Gay, 


handsome faces rounding their mouths over 


tea”. Tannenbaum has upped the poignancy 
factor by blending snippets of Oh Shenandoah 
into his composition. His reason for using the 
American folk classic? “It’s a song of perfect 
longing; that’s all.” 

Smart, textured, accessible: Tannenbaum’s 
album is all these things. Sunny, not so much. 
To that observation, he replies, “Everybody 
has his unhappy moments, his happy moments. 
I guess this CD presents the moments of great- 

est longing or sense of exile.” 

Then—and you can almost hear his puckish 
grin as he says it—he adds, “But of course 
that’s not me. You can hear my cheerful voice.” 
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They make and recycle 
musical instruments 

that bring joy and hope 
to the underprivileged. 


“The world sends us garbage. We send back 


music.” — Favio Chavez 


Ey" he power and love of music are 
4 | 


transformative. There’s ample 

proof in the unimagined lives of 

hard-hit children, hidden in slums 
atop one of South America’s largest landfills 
and in one of North America’s most impover- 
ished and notorious neighbourhoods: Vancou- 
ver’s Downtown Eastside. 
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The facts aren’t lost on folks like Jim Byrnes 
and Stephen Fearing, among the many volun- 
teers who benefit the Recycled Orchestra of 
Cateura, Paraguay, and the St. James Music 
Academy in B.C.’s biggest city. They were on 
the bill at a late-May Musical Bridges benefit 
fundraiser at the Vancouver Playhouse, sharing 
the stage with young musicians from the wildly 
successful programs for down-but-no-longer- 
out kids from both locations. 

“T’ve had a few hard times but nothing like 
what these children are up against, especially 
the poverty,” reports Fearing. “And I want to 
share some of what music has given me, in- 
cluding the opportunity and confidence to make 
something happen in life, by creating your own 
unique voice and sound.” 

Byrnes adds: “I get pissed off whenever I 
hear about cuts to music education, or the arts. 
So I’m very impressed and supportive of the 
concept and an idea that’s so important.” 

The idea, the concept, is explained by Janos 


Maté, who founded Instruments Beyond Bor- 
ders (IBB) in 2013: “There are thousands of 
silent musical instruments, unused in people’s 
closets, attics, and basements, waiting to come 
alive in the hands of aspiring young musicians. 
We aim to help harness the power of music 

to better children’s lives, one instrument at a 
time.” 

IBB is a registered society composed of vol- 
unteers who have provided tens of thousands of 
dollars to these disadvantaged communities. It 
collects and delivers donated musical instru- 
ments in good working condition, bringing 
them back to life in the most grateful young 
hands, and by raising funds to support music 
programs. 

Instrumental in raising global awareness was 
the late Bob Simon, whose 2013 feature on 60 
Minutes was his favourite story in a distin- 
guished, long-storied journalism career. Like 
many, he had seen a trailer for the award-win- 
ning documentary Landfill Harmonic that went 


viral on YouTube. 


One young Paraguayan musician told Simon: 
“When I play I feel like I am somewhere, trans- 
ported to a beautiful place, completely differ- 
ent. It has clear skies, open fields, and I see lots 
of green. It’s clean, with no trash, no contami- 
nation, just me alone playing my violin.” 

In Cateura, residents are trash-pickers who 
have been thrown off their land by the wealthy. 
They spend their lives scavenging garbage for 
anything of value from the 1,500 tonnes of 
waste and garbage dumped daily where they 
now must live. Their children had little hope of 
anything better or different until Nicolas (Cola) 
G6émez found a broken violin and decided to 
repair it. 

He later teamed up with Favio Chavez, a 
musician with a background in environmen- 
tal technology. In 2006, they opened a music 
school but lacked funds for instruments. 

Cola began constructing them from tin cans, 
oil cans, bent forks and spoons, bottle caps, 
electrical tape, and wires— whatever was found 


that was useful. The backs of violins he made 
from pans, necks carved from wood crates or 
pallets, tops from discarded metal. He created 
cellos from oil drums, saxophones and trum- 
pets from discarded drain and exhaust pipes, 
tuning keys out of old coins, guitars from 
dessert tins, drum skins from X-ray plates. 
Often the results rivalled the sound and play- 
ability of some cut-rate instrument. The duo’s 
work began to elevate the entire community. 
Music became a salvation and centrepiece of 
community to local life. Kids who played in 
the orchestra hated the idea of gangs. 

The videos of the victories —from trash 
to triumph—catapulted Cateura’s Recycled 
Orchestra into the global spotlight. Requests 
poured in for bookings, worldwide, and—on 
instruments created from garbage—kids, who 
had never seen a two-storey building began 
playing for the poorest of people, presidents, 
royalty, touring Latin America with the heavy 
metal band Metallica and receiving an audience 
with the Pope. 

In the meantime, in Canada’s most unafford- 
able city, Kathryn Walker also had a vision. 
She became concerned and angry over cuts to 
music education and decided to do something 
about it. The founder and director of the Saint 
James Music Academy (SJMA)started in a 
church basement on Cordova Street, in the 
epicentre of the Downtown East Side, a place 
she calls “my community”. 

Within the framework of orchestras, bands 
(from Bach and jazz to bluegrass), and choirs, 
SJMA not only provides free after-school mu- 
sic lessons from some of the city’s best, most 
socially aware musicians, but also a nutritious 
meal. Hundreds of kids flocked to the site. 
From the disadvantaged Downtown Eastside it 
has grown into an outreach program, embraced 
by city schools, also robbed by tone-deaf politi- 
cians and bureaucrats, who know the price, but 
not the value, of music. 

Not so, in Cateura. 

‘““A violin costs more than a house here,” says 


Chavez. 
“Without music my life would be worthless; 


I would have nothing,” explains one of his 
students. 

Veteran musicians such as Byrnes and Fear- 
ing have found joy and success in solo careers, 
and explored individual creativity in original 
compositions and arrangements. But a musical 
instrument also opened doors to collaboration. 

Fearing recalls his stepfather’s guitar hanging 
on a wall. “That’s when the trouble started,” he 
says, laughing quietly. “It was portable. I could 
take it to my room. I began to internalize mu- 
sic, transmit feeling though abstract sound, ex- 
pressing myself, woodshedding. Later, playing 
with others, I learned when to step out, stick 
my neck out, as well as when to stand back.” 

Byrnes, who tragically lost his legs in a freak 
automobile accident, said: “When I’m singing, 
nothing hurts. My original instrument was my 
voice. But when I was 12,1 got my first guitar, 
sold a model train set to pay for a used Kay. 
The action of the strings was so high that a fly 
landing on them made a loud note. But it was 
MY guitar. And I began to gain knowledge and 
improve my ability to focus and listen. 

“Part of what I’ve learned is that the notes 
you don’t play become a big part of what 
you’re saying,” Jim added. 

“Our goal is to show that culture is a basic 
human need, that music can change lives,” says 
Chavez, “And even when we live in the most 
unfavourable conditions, we must never stop 
dreaming. To have nothing is not an excuse for 
doing nothing. 

“T see this as a process, not a product,” he 
adds. “People realize that we shouldn’t throw 
away trash carelessly. Well, we shouldn’t throw 
away people either.” 

For more information— including a wish list 
and contacts—type Instruments Beyond Bor- 
ders into your browser and play your part. 

And treat yourself to the inspiring, read- 
ily available videos on Cateura’s Recycled 
Orchestra and Vancouver’s Saint James Music 
Academy. 

As Pete Seeger used to say, “Here’s to instru- 
ments that stay in tune, and people, likewise.” 


Former la Bottine 
Souriante accordionist 
continues to redefine 
Quebecois traditions. 


aving released two albums in 

six months, Yves Lambert is on 
top of the world. These albums, 
~ while clearly different, trace 
back to a single origin: that of the democratiza- 
tion of traditional Québécois music. 

Last November, the album Yes Lambert 
dans ses bottines avec Socalled signalled the 
flamboyant dance master’s statement of intent 
with several fantastic songs that are reminis- 
cent of his work with la Bottine Souriante but 
are reworked in an urban style with touches of 
electro, rap, and Motown. In Laissez courir les 
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chiens, the Bébert native returns once again 

to a stripped-down, refined style, which he 
deepens and perfects with Olivier Rondeau and 
Tommy Gauthier. First released in the U.S. in 
June 2015, this latest album was released to 
the Québécois market last May at la Grande 
Rencontre. 

“T like to work on two projects at a time,” 
says Lambert. “That’s how I am. I find that in 
the music I produced with Socalled, you get a 
feeling of exuberance and vibrancy but I also 
think that Laissez courir les chiens 1s just as 
good. It sounds good on the road, it swings, 
it’s not boring, and it’s not typical, either. ’m 
always moved by the origins and rapports 
between music and memory but I also love 
to experiment, and to delve deeply into my 
musical work. I was fortunate to develop strong 
creative rapport with my fellow musicians. 
Tommy, Oliver and Socalled are all producers, 
men with excellent understandings of harmo- 
ny —it’s fantastic! And they have good taste, 
too. It’s not nothing to know how to create a 


harmonic accord but they all have great taste, 
too.” 

And their experimentations are numerous 
in Lambert’s latest works. With Socalled, he 
produces in sextets and sometimes adds in a 
couple of copper instruments. He also experi- 
ments with the other two members of the trio, 
Rondeau and Gauthier, who are involved in all 
of Lambert’s projects. 

“They’re my band,” says Lambert. “We go 
everywhere together. We meet up in cheap 
motels and then go our separate ways. We may 
not be much to look at but you don’t have to be 
nowadays. Now, to be a musician, my motto is: 
it takes lots of humility and lots of resilience.” 

A big surprise is soon to come within the 
Yves Lambert Trio: the reunion of Lambert 
and Michel Bordeleau, who left la Bottine at 
the same time. This summer, the magnificent 
multi-instrumentalist will replace Olivier Ron- 
deau and Tommy Gauthier in the kind of event 
that feeds legends. Adding to this is another 


“My work lies between the 19th and 20th centuries in 
terms of the style of the music, its history, its mood, and 
its poetry. I’m a little like the romantics, when you see their 
landscapes of deserts and pyramids. I’m still on that level, 
with that kind of imagery.” — Yves Lambert 


surprise duo between Lambert and Sergiu Popa, the Montreal-based, 
world-renowned accordionist featured in Yves Lambert dans ses bot- 
tines avec Socalled, who performs in an impressive variety of musical 
styles. Recently, Popa spent two days recording with Mr. Lambert, 
which might signal a larger project soon to come. Together, Lambert 
and Popa create a fusion between the music of Eastern countries, the 
Celtic world, and Quebec, taking inspiration from the late Philippe 
Bruneau, who has been a major influence on Lambert. At la Grande 
Rencontre, Lambert also accompanied accordionists Sebastien Dionne, 
Manon Turcotte, and Francois Dumas to perform a tribute to Marcel 
Messervier, the Montmagny legend who incarnated his region’s swing- 
ing style through his lively, lyrical accordion music. 

And what of Lambert’s newest album? 

“Laissez courir les chiens is dedicated to my dog, who is also my best 
friend. I love dogs because they give me a break from humans. But 
they also represent freedom to me,” says Lambert. The album begins 
with a Paris-Texas guitar and a launches into a New Acoustic style, 
which was one of the trio’s principal inspirations in the newest album. 
The song, Mes souliers sont rouges (My Shoes Are Red) evolved into 
Les oripeaux de ma mignonne (My Darling’s Rags), a truly literary 
title similar to the sort of poetic expression that can be found in all of 
Lambert’s albums since his 2002 departure from la Bottine. 

“My work lies between the 19th and 20th centuries in terms of the 
style of the music, its history, its mood, and its poetry. I’m a little like 
the romantics, when you see their landscapes of deserts and pyramids. 
I’m still on that level, with that kind of imagery. It gives me places 
to anchor myself in history and more reasons to interpret my pieces. 
When you sing traditionally, it’s easy to become outdated, but I love 
finding connections. Through memory, I connect to history.” In spite of 
his good-natured personality, Lambert is far from a “cheerful entertain- 
ere 

Another example of Yves’s social engagement is the song Dans le 
bayou Saint-Laurent, written by Mario Brault. The song is a veritable 
indictment against pipelines, taking musical inspiration, like several of 
Lambert’s other songs, from Cajun music. Lambert explains: “I played 
with Dewey Balfa and we developed a friendship, and I’ve played with 
the Savoies for a long time. The Cajuns are like family to me. I love 
their music. It brings back memories for me. I get a little nostalgic at 
times but never too much, a lot less than most of the population.” 

The album breathes openly with music that is not always frenet- 
ic. Some instrumentations are punctuated with folk touches, with 
acoustic chord tricks, waltzing accordions, and violins that entwine in 
smooth harmonies. There is even a tribute to Liz Carroll and an Irish 
ragtime-like piece. Yves talks about the Irish presence in his music: 
“Eyer since Philippe Bruneau called Jean Carignan a traitor for playing 
Coleman, the musicians of my generation have taken on a feeling of 
guilt, of sorts. It influenced us.” 

What else can be found in this album? Beautiful vocal harmonies, 
call-and-response songs, improvised violin, and an attitude that is 
sometimes rock-like, but in the most tender and intimate way, like in 
Olivier’s marvellous interpretation of Ma déraison. 

“It goes back to my love of the ’60s. Sometimes, I still listen to 
Woodstock,” says Lambert with a hearty chuckle. 
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Paul Reddick 


Drawing from the sin- 
gle-chord, guitar-blues 
tradition, he laces his 
songs with sparse poetry. 


i he blues is the cornerstone of 
all popular music. On his latest 
album, Ride the One, singer, har- 
monica player, and Maple Blues 
Award-winning songwriter Paul Reddick strips 
the music down to its most primal form, build- 
ing the album around driving, single-chord 
grooves. 
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“T’ve been thinking about an album of one- 
chord songs for 10 years,” he says. “It’s the 
most basic blues form, one that’s always fas- 
cinated me. An extra chord may pass through 
a song from time to time but the guitars are 
orchestrated to stay in that one-chord groove. 
When I play these songs live, I often turn to the 
band and say, ‘Ride the one!’. That’s what this 
record’s about.” 

To capture the energy he heard on the albums 
that turned him on to the blues when he was a 
boy, Reddick put his trust in the spontaneous 
creativity of the musicians he worked with. 

“T collected bits of melody and lyrical ideas 


for a month, then wrote the songs in four days. 
We rehearsed four days, recorded in four days 
and mixed [the album] in four days. From no 

songs to a finished album took two weeks. The 


songs just spilled out.” 

Reddick and his producer, guitarist Col- 
in Crips (Blue Rodeo), kept the guitar and 
harmonica solos to a minimum. “We had Greg 
Cockerill and Steve Marriner (MonkeyJunk) 
playing guitar together, all the time. They used 
different tones on each instrument but I wrote 
the parts as if it was one guitar, with Colin 
helping me work out the bridges. There’s a lot 
of call-and-response, a lot of interaction. Half 
the solos are Greg and half Steve but they’re 
limited. It’s not a blues-guitar record and I 
don’t define myself as a harp player but as a 
singer/songwriter. It’s a lyrical record. The 
song and the groove take precedence. 

“T sang hard, without a windscreen on the 
microphone, then ran the vocals through a 
Moog and added a few other effects to give 


it character. I’m growling more as I get older. 
I’ve turned into a bit of a flamethrower but I 
hope there’s enough variety to my singing to 
keep people interested.” 

Ride the One mirrors the sound of the early 
recordings of Muddy Waters, Howlin’ Wolf, 
and John Lee Hooker, the men who brought the 
Delta to the big city, but Reddick says it wasn’t 
intentional. “The inspiration goes back to the 
single-chord, ride-the-one blues in the Alan 
Lomax Parchman Farm recordings from Mis- 
sissippi. I tend to draw on the most primitive 
blues I know but the band wasn’t aware of the 
source material. I don’t work with musicians 
that usually play the blues, so there’s no con- 
scious attempt to sound like Wolf, but the effort 
to ‘ride the one’ has that effect.” 

The music on the record comes stomping out 
of the speakers with a fierce, unruly energy. 
Derek Bowman’s thumping kick drum and 
Anna Ruddick’s rugged, rhythmic bass lay 
the foundation for the fretwork of Cockerill 
and Marriner. Their intertwining guitars shift 
between icy, acoustic-like slides, fleeting stabs 
of feedback, and brief, repeating lead lines that 
slowly add to the album’s emotional and musi- 
cal tension. Reddick howls out the mysterious 
lyric of Shadows, an examination of the flight 
from the overwhelming passions that lurk in 


the darkness of a lonely evening. His wailing 
harmonica compliments a simple descending 
guitar line and the racing heartbeat of Rud- 
dick’s bass. 

Mourning Dove is a swampy, Motown-fla- 
voured track that has Reddick baring his 
wounded soul in an effort to win back a depart- 
ing lover. The country blues of Diamonds fea- 
tures echoing, ambient guitars dancing around 
Bowman’s pounding bass drum, while Reddick 
laments the good times that now seem as dis- 
tant as the stars in the midnight sky. The album 
closes with Moon and Star, a showcase for 
Reddick’s harmonica and voice that harks back 
to the solo work of Sonny Boy Williamson. 

“T used a low-key harmonica to lay down 
a one-chord groove with some wacky time 
shifts. I kept the harp in front of my mouth 
while I was singing, so you can hear the wind 
of my voice going through the harmonica. It’s 
a very early style of harmonica playing. It’s an 
exploration of phrasing to tell the simple story 
of love fading away.” 

Reddick’s lyrics on the album are sparse and 
poetic, using repeated images from the natural 
world—rivers, fires, sunsets, falling leaves—to 
embody the feelings of love and loss we all 
experience. It’s a modern approach to blues 
songwriting, one he hopes will inspire a new 


generation to start taking the music in new 
directions. “The audience [for the blues] is 
getting older and smaller but we can reinvigo- 
rate it and attract a younger audience with new 
approaches to songwriting,” Reddick says. 

“That’s why I decided to fund The Cobalt 
Prize songwriting competition. I want to 
encourage young artists to write blues tunes. 
Willie Dixon was a contemporary songwriter 
in his day but younger musicians may not be 
aware of the unlimited vocabulary of the blues. 
I hope the prize will encourage youngsters to 
write in their own voice. 

“This year is the second round of the com- 
petition. We went through 60 songs, all of ’em 
good. A jury of musicians and journalists hag- 
gles away and awards a winner and second and 
third prizes. The blues has consumed me since 
I was 12 years old, when I found a harmonica 
at my uncle’s house. I picked it up and knew I 
could play it. He had a couple of blues records 
that blew me away. I was discovering love, 
heartache, and life’s pain. The blues helped me 
express those mysterious, sexy, lonesome, in- 
tense feelings. I started buying records, stopped 
doing homework, and practiced my harmonica. 
I’ve been doing it ever since and I want people 
to keep playing [the blues]. This prize is one 
way to express my love for the style.” 
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Award-winning, long- 


distance duo releases a 
new disc of heartfelt and 
joyful “indie folk stuff”. 
By Eric Volmers 


hen listening to the sopho- 

more full-length album by 

Big Little Lions, it’s hard to 

shake the image of Helen 
Austin and Paul Otten in the studio together, 
exquisitely harmonizing in close quarters on 
their folk-pop songs. 

But it turns out nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

In fact, there are usually thousands of 
kilometers separating the musical partnership. 
Austin is in Comox Valley on Vancouver Island 
while Otten lives in Cincinnati. So recording is 
done separately. Songs are finished over email. 
Press interviews are done, not without minor 
difficulty, by using a conference-call app on 
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Austin’s iPhone. 

Fair enough. Still, I can’t help but point out to 
the pair how this revelation shatters a romantic 
image of them writing and recording music in 
the same room, spontaneously stumbling upon 
those perfectly intimate harmonies. 

“We could lie,” offers Austin. “ ‘Yeah, we 
spend 24/7 together!’.” 

“T don’t think we’d ever get anything done,” 
adds Otten. “We’d be cracking on each other 
the whole time.” 

“No, we try to spend as little time together as 
possible,” Austin says with a laugh. 

All joking aside, Austin and Otten seem 
to have settled on a productive professional 
relationship that thrives on distance. Call it 
the distant roar of Big Little Lions but this ap- 
proach has successfully guided the act through 
their 2014 debut EP Paper Cage, 2015’s first 
full-length offering A Little Frayed, A Little 
Torn, which earned them Ensemble of the Year 
at the Canadian Folk Music Award in Edmon- 
ton in November. And this spring they released 
its well-crafted follow-up. 

“T’ve rarely been able to write in the same 
room with many people,” says Otten. “When 


I first wrote songs I did but I’ve been so used 
to writing on my own. It’s a different dynamic 
when you have someone there. It is easier to do 
it via email and be cold about it.” 

“As soon as somebody else is in the room, 
it stops my head from working,” Austin says. 
“Tt’s like something is shutting down.” 

It doesn’t take long into an interview with 
Austin and Otten to realize there is a certain 
cold calculation at play when it comes to their 
career, which likely springs from spending 
years working on their craft independently. 
Born in the U.K., Austin was a classically 
trained flautist who eventually fell into the 
world of children’s entertainment and musi- 
cal comedy. Otten is a singer/songwriter and 
producer whose resume includes a number of 
songs, soundtracks, and jingles custom-built 
for film, TV, and advertising. 

So, after years in the trenches, they are 
nothing if not pragmatic about this two-headed 
entity they’ve created. 

For instance, when asked about the whimsical 
bursts of whistling that brightens Fills Me Up, 
the jaunty folk-pop number that opens Just 
Keep Moving, Otten admits it was put there at 


the request of their publisher. The song sprang from an instrumental for a 
commercial project, where whistling was specifically requested. 

In fact, it was the duo’s publisher, Riptide Music Group, that first 
_ Suggested the two venture into the world of indie-folk in the first place, 
forging a radio-ready sound that has often had them compared to bands 
such as Mumford & Sons and The Lumineers. 


“They were looking for some indie-folk stuff and we both worked in that 


world anyway, so we combined forces,” Otten says. “Then it turned into, 
“Hey, this could be real thing’.” 

“Our publisher said, “You have to be a band’,” Austin said. “Oh...alright 
then.” 

So is it commercially viable? Absolutely. But that is not to say the duo’s 
prolific output sounds like it was cobbled together for purely mercenary 
purposes. 

The 13 tracks on Just Keep Moving add pop sheen to folk harmonies 
and melodies, comfortably placing Big Little Lions into a school of new 
indie-folk that also include acts such as Of Monsters and Men and the 
aforementioned chart-toppers Mumford & Sons. But the tunes are also 
exhilarating, heartfelt and joyful. Fills Me Up is the sort of impossibly 
catchy number that could easily dominate radio playlists of various for- 


mats. Sounds Like Home is a stately pop song based around a simple piano 


refrain and pulsing backbeat. Gorgeous ballads such as Sweep It Away and 
Soon have the instantly timeless feel of Simon & Garfunkel. 

The chemistry between Otten and Austin may have taken some work but 
when it hits it produces a synergy that is greater than the sum of its parts. 
This extends beyond the studio and songwriting into live performances as 
well. Generally, tours are prepared for by spending a week or so rehears- 
ing, either on Vancouver Island or in Cincinnati. 

“We found out we could tolerate each other, in small doses, in the same 
room, and we could perform together,” Otten says as Austin laughs. 

“We’ ve both had many years of performance under our belts so, as far as 
being onstage, it wasn’t a problem. It was a matter of whether we gelled 
together onstage, and that seemed to be the case.” 

The two met at a conference in Los Angeles back in 2011, when they 
both served on a panel about songwriting. They hit it off and Austin asked 
Otten to produce her record, Colour It, which ended up picking up a Juno 
for Best Children’s Album in 2014. 

At the time, Austin had already spent years on the stand-up circuit in 
London before moving to Vancouver Island and was also itching to move 
beyond kids entertainment. 

Otten had gone a more traditional route, cutting his teeth in Cincinnati’s 
music scene as a bassist-vocalist for various rock bands before settling on 
a singer/songwriter sound that his online bio describes as “Ryan Adams 
crying on David Gray’s shoulder’. 

After Big Little Lions songs are co-written via email, it’s Otten who 
ultimately produces the tracks and plays all instruments —“like a mad 
scientist,” he says—at his home studio. 

At the time of this interview, Just Keep Moving was a few days from 
being released but Fills Me Up was already in the Top 20 on CBC Radio 2 
and was being pushed out to college radio as well. 

It’s not hard to imagine the album bringing them commercial success. 
Still, with so much experience under their belts, the pair have developed 
a thick skin and maintain a sensible view of the industry that tempers any 
pop-star ambitions. 

“T think with us both having played a whole range of audiences in differ- 
ent ways, you don’t take rejection quite as hard and you don’t get swayed 
by things too easily, either,” Austin says. “I think you are just a bit more 
even-keeled having done this and other things for so much time. 

“We're very mature, is what we’re saying,” she adds with a laugh. 
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This exquisite clawham- 
mer banjo player also 


writes masterful songs 
about the Old West. 


ound check is done and the doors 
to the club are not yet open. Chris 
Coole sits at a table with a notepad, 

working on a song. The old brick 
walls outside in Bastion Square are rife with 
material, for it is here in the historic section of 
downtown Victoria, BC, that public hangings 
were conducted in the mid-1800s. Haunted 
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tours tell of rattling chains and the appari- 

tion of a man dressed in prison garb. Opium, 
gambling, and prostitution flourished in the 
surrounding alleys—all rich fodder for a prac- 
titioner of old-time Appalachian string music 
with its themes of loneliness, murder, lost love, 
and illegal whisky. 

Coole sets down his pen and we wander 
outside to the square where we sit on a bench 
and start to talk—not about ghosts, killing, and 
other themes that naturally emanate from the 
haunting sounds of the clawhammer banjo for 
which Coole is known. Instead, we talk about 
fly fishing. 

“There are a lot of parallels between music 
and fishing,” he says. “There is natural beauty 
associated with both. There is also tradition to 
it. You can take a fly that’s been around for 100 


years, a basic pattern, and everyone has a take 
on that basic pattern, which is like a tune.” 

Escapism, relaxation, and obsession are also 
common to each. Coole even takes his fly-tying 
kit on the road to occupy his down time. 

There are no fish stories in Coole’s latest 
album but there is a river. There is also an out- 
law, an unwanted pregnancy, several murders, 
and a near hanging —and that’s just in one 
song. Eight of the 12 selections on The Tum- 
bling River are original songs or instrumentals. 
Among the best are Baby Blue (a western 
movie in four minutes and 49 seconds with 
the aforesaid murders, pregnancy, etc.) and the 
highly personal title track, drawn from Coole’s 
struggle with depression 20 years ago. 

“Quite frankly, I was contemplating suicide,” 
Coole says of the album’s title song. At the 


height of his darkness, something happened as 
he walked beside a river. A soft breeze arose 
and a beautiful light shone through the trees. 

“It was like I was being communicated with. 
I am not a religious person but I knew at that 
moment that I was part of a bigger thing. It was 
a religious experience but I was left no closer 
to understanding what it was, and that’s the last 
line of the song. Was it God or Mother Nature? 
I have no fucking clue but it is something I had 
to write. It is one of the huge things that ever 
happened to me in my life.” 

For Coole, a lover of the outdoors, it was a 
profound experience captured eloquently in the 
lyrics to The Tumbling River: 

“The sun started shining, turned my whole 
world to gold / Sparkles on the water with a 
beauty untold / So that no man or creature 
could dare feel alone.../ Was it mother or 
father who reached down a hand / By the tum- 
bling river to a stumbling man.” 

The album features support from Coole’s 
longtime musical partners mandolinist Andrew 
Collins and fiddle player John Showman, 
both of whom Coole plays with in The Foggy 
Hogtown Boys. Also featured are Dobro 
player Ivan Rosenberg, Brian Kobawkawa on 
bass, Burke Carrol on pedal steel, and Simone 
Schmidt on vocals. A special treat are addition- 
al vocals by Toronto’s Kristine Schmitt, whose 
debut solo album is being produced by Coole. 
Raw, edgy, and ancient sounding, Schmitt’s 
voice makes her “my favourite singer in town”, 
says Coole, who also sings her praises as a 
songwriter. 

The Tumbling River is also stamped with 
Coole’s trademark talent on clawhammer ban- 
jo. Soft, sweet, evocative, and impeccable in 
tone, his approach to clawhammer is enough to 
make even the most diehard devotee of Scruggs 
forsake bluegrass and immerse themselves in 
the world of old-time Appalachian music, as 
Coole did as a teenager growing up in Toronto. 

He was drawn to the sound of instrument 
as a kid without really knowing what it was. 
Eventually television brought it to him with 
appearances by The Dillards and the Kentucky 
Colonels on The Andy Griffith Show, and later 
with the 1973 release of Old and In the Way. 
The now classic album, with David Grisman, 
Jerry Garcia, Peter Rowan, Vassar Clements, 
and John Kahn, lured many urban kids from 
the North into a previously unknown world of 
traditional rural hill music. Coole embraced 
the music, learning all the fast, fancy banjo 
licks until he was stopped dead in his tracks 
by Doc Watson’s version of Shady Grove. The 
sparse, percolating sound of the open-backed 
banjo was different than the driving style of 
Earl Scruggs. Coole was hooked. Soon he was 


hanging out with fellow Ontario clawhammer 
banjo player Arnie Naiman and travelled to the 
Allegheny Mountains of West Virginia to learn 
from Dwight Diller, a leading practitioner of 
clawhammer style. From them he also learned 
the elements of taste and tone, which are 
evident in Coole’s playing on some 15 albums 
including two solo projects, Old Dog (2009) 
and The Tumbling River. 

Not to be overlooked is his work on guitar, 
which he alternates with banjo in The Foggy 
Hogtown Boys and on the road with Cana- 
dian folksinger David Francey. Heralded for 
his banjo skills in The Foggy Hogtown Boys 
and The Lonesome Ace Stringband, it is easy 
to forget that Coole won guitarist of the year 
at the Central Canadian Bluegrass Awards in 
2006. 

Coole says he is more prolific as an instru- 
mental tunesmith than a songwriter. Yet he 
comes up with gems, as evidenced by Baby 
Blue, The Tumbling River, and, from Old 
Dog, the memorable $/00 and Cole Younger. 
The latter is about the legendary American 
Old West bandit who eventually got paroled, 
found Jesus, and toured in a wild-west show 
before his death in 1916. Coole loves westerns, 
which likely led to Baby Blue, a song about 
two brothers who take different paths, one as a 
lawman and the other as a murderous outlaw. 
As an inspiration-based songwriter who draws 
from reality, the fictional Baby Blue was a 
departure for Coole, who woke up one morning 
with the story in his head. 

The first song he ever wrote, but never 
recorded, was about Wayne Gretzky, whose im- 
mense talents were not enough to lift the newly 
minted Edmonton Oilers from the bottom of 
the league in their first years. Theong was a 
progenitor for what would become Coole’s 
I was only nine years old and I 


musical path. “ 
was already looking for the sad side of life.” 
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The former Crooked 


Still singer now boldly 
merges multiple musical 
genres as a solo artist. 
By Tony Montague 


et’s face it: some musicians are 
slouches. Not Aoife O’ Donovan. 
The last time I interviewed her 
she’d driven 13 hours to Vancou- 
ver the day before, to perform for the opening 
show of her first solo West Coast tour. And she 
was up at dawn to run nine-miles around the 
seawall in Stanley Park in sub-zero tempera- 
tures before checking out of her hotel. 
Little did I know O’ Donovan had also been 
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absorbing her experiences on that run for 
Stanley Park, the opening song of her excellent 
second solo album Jn The Magic Hour. 

“T barely saw another human being on that 
run, but about halfway round from being in 
the shade I came into the sun and saw this one 
lonely seagull. I started humming that melody 
as I was running, and later on that day I got 
the first verse in my head and I just went from 
there. I actually sang an unedited version of 
it in Bellingham that night. It’s quite a simple 
song—no chorus, no bridge, just six verses. I 
think that the simplicity speaks to the feeling 
that I was trying to capture.” 

O’Donovan is best known on the folk scene 
as the founder and leading songwriter of 
progressive New England stringband Crooked 
Still, which took a hiatus three years ago for 
members to pursue other projects. In 2013, she 
released her debut solo album Fossils, bringing 


together elements from a wide range of genres 
and styles —jazz, bluegrass, old-time, ’60s-era 
folk, Irish, country, and snarling rock. 

O’Donovan’s songs are characterized by 
intelligently ambiguous and sensual lyrics; 
supple vocals that are breathy, earthy, and 
warm; and unusual shifts in the music —me- 
lodic, rhythmic, and harmonic. Her sense of 
timing, and phrasing, are impeccable, and she 
likes to vary the volume of her delivery as 
she approaches and backs away from the mic. 
She’s a natural musician. 

“T grew up in Boston, the oldest of four kids. 
My mother is a pianist and singer, my dad is 
a great guitarist and singer. He had a radio 
show — still does—on public radio in Boston. 
There was a lot of music around the house, a 
lot of folk, and I also played classical piano, 
studied classical voice, went to college to study 
music at New England Conservatory, and a 


year later started Crooked Still.” 

Her roots run deep under the Atlantic. “My parents are very much 
involved with the Irish folk music community in Boston. My dad’s from 
Ireland, from Clonakilty in West Cork. And my grandparents still live 
there. I spent every summer of my life there—at least once a year—and 
still go all the time. I have a European citizen passport. When we were 
growing up we’d go to Ireland and sing — mostly just folk songs —not 
specifically Irish, and Beatles songs, Kate McGarrigle songs. Also from 
Maddy Prior and Fairport Convention, British folk songs as well as 
those of our parents’ generation. 

“T started writing when I was very young, although not seriously. 

I think I wrote my first song that I can still remember at 12 and have 
always written from then on, although it’s interesting because Crooked 
Still, which most people in the folk community know me for, is a band 
that plays mostly traditional music, so I put my original songs on the 
back burner.” 

To say Irish songwriter Paul Brady was an inspiration would be a 
serious understatement. 

“His voice is one of the finest instruments ever to grace the Earth,” 
O’Donovan asserts. “The way he uses his voice has been hugely influ- 
ential. I’m always trying to pay homage to him.” She did so on a gor- 
geous version of The Lakes of Pontchartrain, an American-Irish song 
he made famous. For Jn The Magic Hour she performs another moving 
Irish song, Donal Og. “My dad sang that song often when I was a kid, at 
jams and parties. It’s a love song from the woman’s point of view, about 
longing and loneliness—and desperation, in a way.” 

O’Donovan sometimes draws on literature for her own work. She’s 
an avid reader, and loves character-driven novels, Southern Gothic, 
Flannery O’Connor, and Cormac McCarthy. Briar Rose on Fossils is 
her riff on a story by the late feminist writer and poet Ann Sexton. But 
she never gets erudite or obscure. 

“When listening to songs, people want to be able to relate to them 
entirely. You can’t have a song be so personal that somebody else can’t 
put themselves into it. Joni Mitchell, I think, is the master of that. Paul 
Simon—an unbelievable lyricist. And one of the great writers is Tim 
O’Brien, also Gillian Welch.” 

Musical genres—country, rock, folk, Celtic, bluegrass, old-time, 
pop, even jazz—mingle and merge, sometimes within the same song. 
O’Donovan’s bold and often-surprising works always sound natural. 

“T don’t feel tied down to any one style,” she says. The new song 
Detour Sign, for instance, carries echoes of vintage Grateful Dead, circa 
American Beauty, in its feel and its vocal harmonies —a likeness she’s 
pleased to acknowledge. “I love that album. Ripple is one of the most 
beautiful songs ever written. The Dead are often thought of as a jam 
band but there are deep grooves and great harmonies.” 

According to O’Donovan, the songs on Jn The Magic Hour are for her 
more personal, more meaningful than those on Fossils. Is it hard every 
night to tap into the emotions and situations that course through her 
writing like a swift-flowing current? 

“Sometimes it is. But the reality of being a musician, and making your 
living doing what’s also your passion, requires that. It’s an interesting 
balance when you’re up on stage performing; you can’t just phone it in. 
Well, I guess some people do, but if I’m not feeling it, it’s really hard 
for me to fake. So I try to get into that zone, no matter if it’s a room 
with two people or 100 or 1,000, if people are talking, whatever. Things 
are rarely going to be ideal, you have to be able to deliver and not get 
discouraged. You do it because you need to.” 
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Honest and mysterious 
Americana with an inef- 
fable edge from a wordly 
Winnipeg songwriter 


By Alan Kellogg 
6 6 ove’s a crazy game,” sings 
Scott Nolan in that appeal- 
_ing, blowing-tumbleweed- 
Simmeatl Aown-the-dirt-road voice 
of his, adding, “sometimes you get what you 
deserve”. The song is called Curls and Curves, 
from Silverhill, his worthy new release on Win- 
nipeg’s feisty indie label Transister 66. 
God knows, I’m betting Nolan is no literalist, 
and a stranger like this one shouldn’t pre- 
sume any special insight based on a telephone 
interview and an appreciation of his recorded 
nine-album canon to date. And yet, you reckon 
the 41-year-old troubadour is indeed con- 
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demned to live that classic deserved, interest- 
ing life, much to the good of the discerning 
listener. 


Life began in Toronto, followed by a quick 
move to Winnipeg, where Nolan grew up 
middle-class with one sibling in the city’s leafy 
Charleswood neighbourhood, an independent 
city until 1972. It wasn’t an artsy household, he 
relates over the phone from tourside Dryden, 
ON, where a decent cellphone connection has 
finally been established. 

Make that decent and wry. “The only time 
there was music in the house was when my 
father was drinking. Everyone in the rest of the 
house was nervous when that happened, for 
good reason, but for me it was exciting, hearing 
that old soul music, very appealing.” 

A guitar was discovered at a relative’s house, 
and even formal lessons ensued at a tender age, 
if largely ignored. Young Scott had his troubled 
years, too, if mentored from afar by his cousin, 
Patrick, who ended up doing life at the infa- 
mous Folsom State Prison in California. The 
story of their correspondence and a subsequent 
visit to the prison where Patrick spent his final 


years was the subject of a CBC documentary, 
Visiting Day. “Music saved my life,” he has 
often said. 

The geographic centre of that process was 
the ’Peg’s long-lamented downtown Blue Note 
Café, immortalized by homeboy Neil Young, 
among many who played the tiny musicians’ 
hangout over the years. “When I was a kid tak- 
ing the bus up to Main Street, they would give 
me beer in a metal tea pot. I couldn’t believe 
it—it became like a family, my training ground. 
It cracked the whole thing wide open for me. I 
wanted to be there all the time.” 

Among others, Scott met his longtime 
musical partner drummer Joanna Miller there, 
and still credits the city as a spark to that inner 
flame. “There are so many creative people 
of all types (in Winnipeg). It keeps inspiring 
me. When it comes to the music business, you 
can only get so big there—I mean, Burton 
Cummings and young Neil Young is about it. 
And that keeps you in line, not getting too big 
for your britches, keeping in mind what the real 
goals should be.” 

For Nolan, that has involved slow, steady 


progress, recording and touring for years, notching admirers 
among fans and musicians alike on both sides of the border, 
staying true to his own vision. 

Interesting, that the careers and encouragement of Fred Eagle- 
smith and Willie P. Bennett have been signposts along the way. 
The underpinnings of Silverhill began on a tour opening for 
friend and Americana leading light Mary Gauthier a few years 
ago. There was an unforgettable stop at the Frog Pond at Blue 
Moon Farm, an outdoor venue and curated concert series just 

outside the tiny hamlet of Silverhill, AL, inspired by the late 
Levon Helm’s Midnight Rambles near Woodstock, NY. 

“It really was extraordinary,” recalls Nolan. It was nothing 
short of beautiful, like the best festival workshop you could 
imagine. There was just this amazing collection of people on- 
stage, this ancient musicality.” Those players, plus co-producer 
Anthony Crawford and Savanna Lee —these days known collec- 
tively as Willie Sugarcapps—eventually came together again at 
chez Crawford’s Admiral Bear Studio to make the album. 

It marked a big departure for Nolan, who actually owns a 
home studio himself, where he recently recorded and produced 
an album for William Prince. It’s also the first time in years he 
hadn’t recorded with Miller, who, newly married, is taking a 
bit of time off the road. As you might imagine, having recorded 
eight other albums, pretty well every technique and recording 
philosophy, from heavy overdubbing to live-off-the-floor and 
live period, had been tried. 

But heading far south without sending demos ahead or even 
providing chord charts was a first. Arriving cold, literally and 
figuratively. And he hadn’t even met two of the principal musi- 
cians. Loopy? 

“Well, it was a risk. But it was a calculated risk given the 
people involved and the kind of albums we loved and shared. 
Get a bunch of players together and ask them about favourite 
albums and you’ll hear The Basement Tapes and (Neil Young’s) 
Tonight’s The Night time after time.” 

Recorded in a long, open-to-the-elements, rectangular space 
sided with plastic sheets at the ends Crawford calls the “dog 
trot,” Side A was recorded in one day, Side B the other. True, 
there were a few overdubs and fixes, afterwards, but that’s basi- 
cally it. Nolan simply walked around to each player and handed 
out a lyric sheet, playing the song once and then letting it rip, 
come what may. 

Unlikely though it may seem, everything seemed to work out, 
as even a casual listen to Silverhill will testify. Needless to say, 
this is the antithesis of a tight, slickly produced product, even 
by Americana standards. But then neither does it come off as a 
sloppy dog’s breakfast. 

Indeed, it may well have something to do with the neigh- 
bourhood homemade apple pie moonshine that helped fuel 
the sessions. That is— unapologetically handmade and smooth 
enough but with an ineffable edge that keeps things honest and a 
bit mysterious. Something timeless. 

For his part, Nolan—currently working on his first book of 
poetry —is more than happy with the results and the reaction so 
far, and longs to be “able to repeat the pattern” again. 

He hopes simply that listeners of Silverhill will be left with “a 
little peace and calm, maybe working towards joy. That would 


be satisfying...”. 
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Haitian musicians rein- 
vent their joyful tradition- 
al music and spread hap- 
piness amidst tragedy. 
By Lark Clark 


= arly on a Friday night in May, 
Lakou Mizik wraps up its sound 
check. On the road from their 
Gummi! home in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, the 
group is playing New York tonight or, more 
specifically, Brooklyn, at the BRIC House — a 
venue run by an organization with a mandate to 
offer free cultural programming. Its credo: art 


as a catalyst for change. The setting promises 
to be a perfect fit for Lakou Mizik. 

Steeve Valcourt is the only member of the 
band who speaks English, so he’s the spokes- 
person on this North American tour. He’s 
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been getting a workout in that capacity, so 

I’m grateful for his good-natured cheer. Jonas 
Attis, co-founder of Lakou Mizik, is eager to 
get in on our conversation and Steeve agrees to 
translate. 

Band members’ ages span four decades and 
instrumentation runs from African drums to 
accordion to four-foot-long horns. I ask Steeve 
what brought this diverse group together. 

“After the earthquake in 2010, we didn’t 
see joy in the faces of the people. It was just a 
disaster. Behind our place they had a camp for 
everybody that had a house problem. Jonas and 
I went to that camp and we started playing the 
traditional songs from Haiti and everybody was 
happy. Everybody was getting back their smile 
and they’re asking us to come again tomorrow. 
Each time we go with only a guitar and tam- 
bour but everyone was happy. 

“At the same time, Zaka (manager Zack 
Niles) came and proposed to us a project. He 
wanted to take traditional songs and bring a 
new generation vibe to it. It was kind of the 
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same thing that we were doing, because we 
are young, but we were singing old generation 
songs, so naturally we put a new feeling to it. 
Zaka wanted to put it in a project and make a 
CDs 

A word here about Zaka: Zach Niles is a pro- 
ducer, director, and writer, one of the creators 
of the documentary film and recordings which 
catalyzed and developed the Sierra Leone Ref- 
ugee All Stars. Niles spent years in western and 
southern Africa and understood the central role 
that music plays in African culture. Straightfor- 
ward and approachable, he makes astonishing 
projects seem like naturally unfolding phenom- 
ena—if you get the fundamentals right. 

Niles recognized the opportunity to focus on 
music as a galvanizing force after the earth- 
quake in Haiti. Surrounded by chaos, his idea 
to carve out a project recording the traditional 
music of Haiti coalesced into the group Lakou 
Mizik, whom he produces and currently travels 
with. (When I asked Jonas who Zach is, he 
replied, “President of Haiti!’’) 


Steeve Valcourt was key to this amalgama- 
tion. Steeve’s father, Boulo Valcourt, is a well- 
known Haitian singer and Steeve had grown up 
surrounded by musicians. “So for this proj- 
ect, we’re starting to gather musicians. I got 
Nadine, Jonas went to get Ti Petit and James. 
Sanba Zao came and brought his son, Woulele. 
One day they asked us to play the song called 
Peze Kafe. After we all played that song, every- 
body said, ‘Why don’t we make a band?’. 

‘Haiti needs this. The new generation has 
kind of lost it because of the hip-hop and soul 
that’s coming from all around the world, the 
old generation has kind of forgotten, and we 
have lost the originality of what Haiti was. 
That’s why Lakou Mizik started to get together.” 

Lakou Mizik’s debut album, Wa Di Yo (We’re 
Still Here), has captured that smile-giving en- 
ergy that started the movement. Powerful and 
positive, the Vodou rhythms, call-and-response 
singing, accordion melodies, and dance energy 
are irresistible. I ask Jonas about the rhythms 


of Lakou’s songs. “Each rhythm talks to a 
particular spirit,” he explains. “When we do a 
song we have the spirits with us. A spirit comes 
and tells us we need to sing a song about this 
situation. Then words come out of our mouths. 
When someone says something, then I can do 
the next phrase.” 

One of the essential elements in the group 
is the elder Sanba Zao. The gentle, ever-smil- 
ing Sanba has been a leader in the Sanba 
movement, or mizik raisin (roots music). The 
movement had kinships with the folk revival 
in North America— but with dreadlocks. And 
what dreads! Sanba’s knitted toque is as big as 
a pumpkin, and when, during performance, he 
pulls it off, his dreads drop all the way down to 
his feet. 

Steeve stresses the importance of Sanba Zao 
to the band. “He’s a father to us. He knows the 
ancient music, the tradition, the prayers, the 
stories. He shows us the songs. We may know 
the melody, but we don’t know the words. He’s 
the big picture of the older generation for us. 
He puts a lot of discipline into the band. He’s 
the calm one and a mentor to everyone.” And 
true to his role as a father, Sanba has brought 
his son, the drummer Woulele, to the group. 

I ask Jonas what part Vodou plays in the 
music of Lakou Mizik. His answer tells all. “I 
don’t want to say that it’s religion—it’s the cul- 
ture. It’s the way you wake up in the morning; 
it’s the way we eat; it’s the way we used to talk. 
Yes, there is the religion part, but there’s the 
traditional way to live. It’s the story of Haiti.” 

Backstage, the band is ready for showtime. 
Food is handed from person to person. What- 
ever comes to hand is offered to all around, 
touchingly, including me. The group begins 
to dress for the occasion, and then they gather 
around Sanba Zao, who leads them in the 
prayer they share before every performance. 

The audience has assembled: Haitian families 
and Brooklynites in their storied diversity. Like 
Lakou Mizik, they are of all ages and social 
groups. The exuberant singing announces that 
the music promises joy tonight. Accordion 
riffs bring a zydeco-like feel, interspersed with 
hauntingly beautiful traditional Vodou chants, 
carrying the spirit of Africa. The audience is 
warm and gentle—the crowd seems to embrace 
all who come in. 

Steeve sums up: “For us to get that benedic- 
tion, we live like brothers and sisters every day. 
This is an example for Haiti and for the world.” 

Jonas caps that statement. 

“One thing we can give you is love. We don’t 
have money. We have good music and love,” 
and they both dissolve in laughter. 
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By Lorie Misec 

Holger Petersen and his 
label celebrate 40 years 
of making pivotal roots 

and blues recordings. 


e sit reminiscing in an out- 
of-the-way bistro on the 
edge of an industrial estate in 
south Edmonton. The decore 
is spartan but functional, the staff warm and 
friendly, the food wonderful. Appropriately 
enough, the record company run by my lunch 
companion, Holger Petersen, ticks all the same 
boxes— metaphorically speaking, of course. 

But what folk, roots, country, or blues aficio- 
nado has not feasted on the various platters re- 
leased by Stony Plain Records over the years? 
Well, consider a bill of fare that includes the 
likes of Lucinda Williams, Emmylou Harris, 
Robert Cray, Bobby Charles, Jesse Winchester, 
Steve Earle, lan Tyson, Corb Lund, Spirit of 
the West... 

This storied label, run from a modest house 
not far from where we sit, celebrates its 40th 
anniversary this summer. With more than 400 
releases since 1976, it’s a milestone Petersen 
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acknowledges with justifiable pride as well as 
seasoned prudence. To survive as an indepen- 
dent label for 40 years in an industry that now 
appears in terminal decline obviously requires 
a stoic if not dogged resolve. Today, an abun- 
dance of optimism helps, too. 

“T think we’re close to seeing the demise 
of the record,” says Petersen frankly. “If you 
search hard enough [on the Internet] you’ll 
find all your favourite records for free. Or, 
if you just want to listen once, you can go to 
YouTube. That’s very disheartening because 
it means that there’s not going to be the kind 
of musical quality that takes money to record 
in studios. It’s worse for new artists coming 
along. It’s just harder to afford what they want 
to do— working with great musicians and 
producers. 

“You know the best studios in the world have 
been closing down for years. I don’t want to be 
all doom and gloom because there are survivors 
and I’m very grateful that we seem to be one 
of them.” 

Truly, Petersen remains resolute as he 
plans ahead with a core roster that essentially 
revolves around blues artists Duke Robillard, 
Eric Bibb, Ronnie Earl, MonkeyJunk, and Paul 
Reddick. Maria Muldaur, Rory Block, and Ian 
Tyson consistently, but more intermittently, 
also release their recordings on Stony Plain. 

“There’s not really a lot of room on that plate 
to add to, so in the course of the year we will 


Holger Pete 


probably sign one or two artists,” says Peters- 
en. “That’s all we can do. That’s our reality. We 
don’t want to be a bigger company. Everybody 
is really busy all the time.” 

Holger Petersen, of course, enjoys a parallel 
career in radio. For the past 30 years, he has 
broadcast from coast to coast Saturday Night 
Blues on CBC Radio as well as Natch’! Blues 
on CKUA Radio; now in its 47th year, it’s the 
longest running blues program in the country. 

All of these musical activities have brought 
Petersen personal recognition, including an 
induction into the Order of Canada and two 
honorary doctorate degrees. Of course, the eter- 
nal admiration of Jerry Wexler—the legendary 
record producer who coined the term rhythm 
and blues—sits high on his list of accomplish- 
ments, too. 

‘When you get somebody like that on your 
side, it’s pretty amazing,” Petersen told Pen- 
guin Eggs in 2001. “To get compliments from 
one of your heroes, it doesn’t get much better 
than that.” 

Back then, Stony Plain had just celebrated 
its 25th anniversary. To mark the occasion, 
Petersen released a compilation double disc to 
highlight the label’s impeccable roster. Indeed, 
it’s something he has done every five years 
since 1986. Stony Plain: 40 Years offers three 
discs with self-explanatory titles: Singers, 
Songwriters And Much More; Blues R&B, 
Gospel, Swing And Even More; and Rarities 


and Previously Unreleased Material. The 
latter includes several fascinating historical 
tracks. Sam Chatmon— who recorded with the 
Mississippi Sheiks in the 1930s—appears with 
the Barbeque Boys, who are in fact fledgling, 
young Canadian bluesmen Colin Linden and 
Doc MacLean. 

“These two teenagers go down to San Diego 
and actually make a record with Sam Chat- 
mon,” says Petersen. “Sam Chatmon and His 
Barbeque Boys was originally released by 
Flying Fish in 1980, and has long been deleted. 
So there’s one song from the record and one 
track that’s never been previously released. 

It’s been fun putting all of that stuff together. 
The very first song on the whole compilation 
is Colin Linden’s Life’s Too Short To Drink 
Cheap Wine, which I think is a good theme for 
the 40th anniversary compilation.” 

The late, sadly largely unknown Bob Carpen- 
ter—a remarkable songwriter from North Bay, 
ON — also receives due diligence with a couple 
of previously unreleased tracks. Carpenter re- 
corded only one album, Silent Passage (1984), 
before tragically dying of brain cancer in 1995. 
Recorded by noted producer Brian Ahern, it 
featured the likes of Emmylou Harris, Anne 
Murray, Lowell George, and Russ Kunkel. 
Toronto session musician David Woodhead had 
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recorded demos with Carpenter in 1981 and 
supplied the quite wonderful Satan’s Golden 
Chain for this latest compilation. 

“Thirty Five Years of Stony Plain had four 
Bob Carpenter songs on it so I wanted to keep 
that tradition going. I think we’ve published 
about 25 Bob Carpenter songs and I’m always 
looking for the best demos. After Thirty Five 
came out, there was a lot of momentum behind 
Bob. The head of No Quarter Records, Bob 
Paisley, licensed and reissued Silent Passage. 
Doug Cox did the liner notes. And then Rolling 
Stone magazine selected it as one of the top 10 
best reissues of 2014. So that was inspiring.” 

Of course, we would be remiss not to 
mention Blues Hall of Fame harmonica player 
Walter (Shakey) Horton’s recording of Shakey’s 
Edmonton Blues (1972) with local band Hot 
Cottage. The drummer in that session? One 
Holger Petersen. It was also the very first 
record he ever produced. 

Under his guidance, Stony Plain Records 
would earn six Grammy nominations and 
collect 11 Juno Awards. But for all of those 
industry accolades, no record did more to raise 
the profile of this company, than Ian Tyson’s 
Cowboyography (1986). Recorded essentially 
for the few hundred working cowboys at the 
time, Tyson wrote about their lifestyle and cul- 


ture. It unconsciously tapped into a momentum 
sparked by the cowboy poetry festival in Elka, 
NV. 

“That record, ultimately, went gold and then 
platinum. We had a couple of hit singles. All of 
a sudden Ian was a major artist and Stony Plain 
was a label to be reckoned with. We won re- 
cord of the year at the Canadian Country Music 
Awards and a Juno. I think we’ve won label of 
the year eight or nine times at the CCMAs for 
our work with Prairie Oyster and Ian. 

“That’s the thing I’m most proud of when 
I look back at all of this, of the relationships 
we ve had for a long time. Like with Tyson, 
going back to 1985, or with Amos Garrett, the 
early 80s. To me that means more than just 
about anything. We are an artist-friendly label 
and we are a very fair and honest label. I think 
to have been working with them for so long is a 
good sign of that.” 

And how long does Petersen hope to keep 
releasing records? 

“T don’t have a time limit on this and I never 
did. Who would have thought 40 years would 
go by so quickly? So I just carry on and I’m 
really grateful to be working with the artists I 
am, and I have a lot of great friendships and 
everything, so I'll just carry on.” 
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C C was a great dream... 
There were terrorists all 
around me. We were in 


the desert somewhere and 
there were three terrorists playing drums 
on top of a nuclear warhead or something. 
And one of them called me over and, it 
was like he was telling me a secret, and 
he said, “The bomb is a rhythm...’ And he 
started playing this rhythm...bababa bam 
bam bababa bam bam... It sounds preten- 
tious but that’s how that song came to me. 
Bulls... it was given to me by a terrorist in 
a dream and I’m grateful to that terrorist.” 

Do you often have dreams like that? 

“TI do, actually. I drive my girlfriend cra- 
zy. [have my phone charging close by and 
tunes come to me in my sleep so I wake 
up in the night and hum in a soft falsetto 
voice this melody which is sublime in my 
dreams. And then when J listen to it in the 
morning it’s hysterical because it’s so bad. 
Music comes to me in my dreams but it’s 
mostly unusable. Bulls was different.” 

Songs from dreams...music of so many 
different distractions it defies description or 
categorization...a stage show like no other... 
zest, energy, and mad rhythms in abundance... 
two singers... brass-a-go-go... The Cat Empire 
are indeed a rarefied beast. 

Indeed, they are natural festival headliners, 
which accounts for the fact that they will ap- 
pear at Calgary and Edmonton this summer. 

Charismatic singer Felix Riebl—the man 
with his head full of dreams—has fond mem- 
ories of previous Canadian excursions and is 
relishing the visit. 

“What stands out for me was our first time at 
Montreal Jazz Festival with so many thousand 
people. We were just a very young band from 
Australia and we got a great spot and won 
over a really eager and very passionate Quebec 
audience. And we’ve been back six or seven 
times since...the folk festivals Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver...they’ve always been very 
fertile places for us so we’re looking forward to 
coming back.” 

What about the festival workshop thing 
at Canadian festivals? You must have been 
pitched into some interesting collaborations... 

“They’re a bit hit and miss but when you 
have a good one, it’s really great. Like we did 
one with Tinariwen. And Depedro, who is a 
Spanish artist who tours with Calexico and has 
become a good friend. There are have been oth- 
ers but those are the two that stand out.” 

There must have been disasters, too... 

“Oh, yes. We did one with what I think was 
an Eastern European thrash band with a person 
wielding a sword at the front and they were 


really dominating the stage and didn’t really 
seem to grasp the concept of a jam. And there 
was an all-female Swedish blues band there 
who seemed to have a bee in their bonnet about 
something or other. So it was a total culture 
clash. Two really peeved bands and we were 
supposed to be the rhythm section in between. 
Total disaster, musically. We were just looking 
around in bewilderment most of the time!” 

Felix Riebl is a refreshingly open and un- 
usually forthcoming interviewee, answering 
questions with endearing frankness with what 
appears to be a permanent smile on his face, 
though it might be a grimace (“I’m cursed with 
a smile that makes people think I’m always 
happy, but I’m not!” he confesses later on, deep 
into our conversation). 

“Festivals have always been great for us 
because they give us a chance to play to people 
who’ ve never seen us before,” he’s saying. 
“It’s a great feeling for a musician to know 
there are people in the audience who didn’t 
know you before and you have the chance to 
win them over. That’s precious. And festivals 
are almost beyond nationalities, which is also 
something I like. Maybe music in general is 
like that, too. Just a bunch of people there 
to listen to music and get loose with their 
friends...that’s a great environment.” 

Whoever’s doing the emceeing, though, just 
don’t introduce them with the words ska or jazz 
attached... 

“T hate it when we get introduced as a ska 
band because we’re not a ska band and we’re 
not strictly jazz either, but those two words get 
thrown around and it’s silly and misleading.” 

It could be worse, you might get called the 
dreaded F-word—fusion... 

“Oh, yes, that’s a sickly music word with 
terrible connotations. All musicians know 
the connotations which come with that word. 
Without trying to sound too pretentious, I 
find trying to explain what music is like as a 
very silly pastime. Music is there just to be 
experienced and that’s how people respond to 
it, in a truthful way. For a band like us it can 
be troublesome. If someone says, ‘How do you 
describe your music?’ I want to punch them in 
the face and say, ‘Listen to it’. Punch them in 
the face and say, ‘I’m from Australia, mate, we 
don’t do adjectives’.” 

He’s definitely smiling now. He wouldn’t 
really punch you in the face... It is a problem 
though, isn’t it? The first thing anyone says 
when you tell them you’ve discovered a great 
band is, ‘What are they like? What sort of 
music do they play? Who do they sound like?’. 
The answer with The Cat Empire, of course, is 
none of the above. 

“Tt can go either way but I do get frustrated 


when we go to places like America, which 
loves to have musical categories and gets 
flummoxed when faced with something a bit 
out of the ordinary. But I think one of the best 
qualities of our band is that it is forever elusive 
in a way and that is a bit of a relief in a music 
industry that is so caught up in having catego- 
ries for everything. We’ve always been a band 
that has done our best to advance with natural 
progression to avoid that.” 

It’s more than 15 years and seven studio 
albums since Felix founded The Cat Empire 
in Melbourne, singing and playing percussion 
with Ollie McGill on keyboards and Ryan 
Monro on double bass. They’ ve been challeng- 
ing our musical assumptions and travelling 
against the grain of popular taste and fashion 
ever since. Felix recalls the Buena Vista Social 
Club album as an inspirational landmark. 

“IT remember hearing the opening track Chan- 
Chan when I was about 14 and there was some- 
thing about the harmony that totally captured 
my imagination, probably in the same way that 
people were captured by rock’n’roll when it 
first came out. It just got me. From there we did 
a lot of listening and Olly and I would spend 
every weekend as teenagers trying to copy this 
stuff and doing it badly for years and years 
before we finally found ways of adapting it into 
songs we could write that we felt legitimate 
coming up with.” 

Wwe" arly on in their career they made 
a momentous pilgrimage to Cuba 


' and met some of Cuba’s most 
p a legendary musicians. 

“We had a great time in Cuba. We met 
Ibrahim Ferrer and went to his house before 
he died. A number of the guys from the Afro 
Cuban Allstars were playing in the horn section 
and we met some great percussionists. It was 
amazing. We were all quite young but Ollie, I, 
and Ryan had been listening to Ernest Ranglin 
and Rubén Gonzalez religiously and were com- 
pletely inspired and it took us down a rabbit 
hole and we spent a long period discovering 
Cuban and Caribbean music as a result.” 

He concedes that, with all the fearlessness 
and devilment of youth, they probably didn’t 
fully appreciate the magnitude of hanging out, 
absorbing the magic, and getting an insight into 
the culture of these great Cuban musicians. 

‘When you’re young you just throw yourself 
into things and there we were in the studio with 
some of the absolute legends of that style...I’d 
probably be a lot more nervous to meet them 
now. Having reached a certain level of experi- 
ence musically, you become more appreciative 
of the nuances and subtleties of the masters. 
My reverence towards people at that level has 
only grown over the years.” 
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NEW FROM RED HOUSE RECORDS 


WHERE ROOTS a Lea HERE AND NOW! 


THE CACTUS BLOSSOMS youre oeeamine 
The national debut from one of the most highly acclaimed duos in Americana music today. 


Produced by JD McPherson, You’re Dreaming showcases their seamless harmonies and blend 
of early rock ‘n’ roll and classic country with a modern sound all their own. 
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ee THE PINES acove the prairie 


| The indie-folk rockers return with their long-awaited new record whose poetic themes and 
hypnotic sounds mystically rise up from the heartland. Features the evocative “Aerial Ocean” 
and a haunting collaboration with Native American artist/poet/activist John Trudell. 
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Jorma Kaukonen Charlie Parr Larry Campbell & Dale Watson Archie Fisher 
Ain’t in‘No Hurry Stumpjumper Teresa Williams Call Me Insane A Silent Song 


In the subsequent years, The Cat Empire 
have submerged themselves in all manner of 
different musical styles, traditions, and genres 
which inevitably tend to seep into their own 
music. Wherever they tour—and by now that 
includes many parts of the world—they will 
actively try to engage with local musicians and 
traditions. But the makeup of The Cat Empire 
is a selection of very different, strong-minded 
musicians with disparate tastes, backgrounds, 
and influences, so musical commonality is 
sometimes hard to find. 

“We all like different music and being in the 
bus is often chaotic because we have differ- 
ent musical tastes. But I think it really stands 
strong for this band that everyone does listen to 
different music and explores different things... 
they are accomplished musicians who can 
adapt to different settings very well. We’ve 
tried to discover and be inspired by as much 
music as we possibly can get our hands on.” 

As a songwriter whose preference is to create 
in solitude, it can be a bit of a shock to Felix 
when he emerges from his bunker with a new 
song, hands it to the rest of the band for inspec- 
tion ...and then watches them tear it apart and 
stick it back together again. 

This is particularly true on their newest album, 
Rising With The Sun, recorded as it was without 
pre-production, which meant they learned the 
songs as they played them and relied on instinct 
and spontaneity to construct them. This is par- 
ticularly true of the track Wolves. 

“T had this clean idea for it which got totally 
hijacked and we ended up playing a tropical 
kumba murky thing for 20 minutes and the 
song became what was edited from that 20 
minutes and then we added bits to it. So it has 
a wildness and freeness, which came as a result 
of not overthinking it too much and no rehears- 
als. It was an interesting process. We had this 
broken kid’s synthesizer for the hook because 
Harry (Angus) was noodling on it as we were 
running this elongated jam which, if you lis- 
tened to it, was very dysfunctional, but edited 
down gives it something unique. It took a long 
time to get to the point of trust and freedom 
and maybe belligerence in the group to be able 
to do things like that but I’m glad for it now 
because capturing and referencing that chaos is 
more fun than straight-ahead arrangements.” 

It’s a good job you’re not too protective about 
your songs, Felix... 

“Well, I am, but I’ve recently tried to let 
them stay out until after 11 p.m. It’s good to 
see the band pulling a song apart and then 
putting it back together again in a colourful 
way. It’s a tortuous business but a thrilling one. 
I write a song and think it’s finished and then 
it’s bastardized and turned into this mongrel 


thing, which can be frustrating or thrilling. I’ve 
learned to let the band de their thing and let my 
songs go and hope the original spirit, the kernel 
of the song, remains.” 

The most emotional song on the album is 
Bataclan, which Felix wrote very quickly in 
the aftermath of the terrorist atrocity at the 
Bataclan Theatre in Paris—a venue the band 
know well—which left 89 people dead last 
November. 

“That did hit me quite hard because it was a 
familiar space but it could have been any ven- 
ue. We’ve spent 15 years and over 1,000 shows 
performing in rooms full of bright-eyed people 
often having a transcendental experience. It’s 
momentary but there’s still a feeling of affinity 
and generosity shared with those-audiences, so 
I reacted to that news not from a political point 
of view but a personal point of view because it 
happened in our world of live music. It’s a sad 
song but it’s a celebration of live music, too. I 
love live music and I love the people who share 
it with me. Music is wonderful because by 
nature it doesn’t want to define what it is, just 
be what it is.” 

The stage is their natural habitat. Indeed, 
they’ ve been described as one of the best live 
bands in the world. But there is an age-old 
dichotomy here, too...how do you transfer the 
spirit, atmosphere, vitality, and energy of those 
electrifying stage shows into a cold studio? 

Felix smiles enigmatically. “There’s a great 
Beckett quote I keep coming back to: ‘Fail and 
fail again, but fail better’. That applies to the 
studio. The true magic of whatever The Cat 
Empire has is always playing live, and initially 
the challenge was to put the energy with which 
we play live into the studio. And at the end 
we’d usually come out disappointed because 
it would always sound smaller than it felt live. 
But then you realize they are very different art 
forms and you can play something quieter in 


~ 


the studio, which lets the instruments resonate 
more and lets the compression in the studio 
environment bring it our more naturally, so you 
get a bigger sound that way. 

“Sometimes an arrangement that works live 
sounds far too long-winded on an album so 
there are these paradoxes which you juggle 
between the stage and studio, and it takes time 
to learn. If we’d been smarter we'd have had a 
George Martin figure early on who knew this 
stuff but we were stubborn in the early days 
and wanted to do it all ourselves and learned 
the long, hard way. As a result, our history 
of recording has been a few hits and a lot of 
things that should never have been recorded, a 
few really great coincidences and some things 
that worked. That’s been our journey.” 

Obviously when you get a bunch of young 
guys growing up together in the back of a van 
delivering them to various far-flung corners of 
the world, there are going to be conflicts and 
Felix freely admits there have been tensions 
along the way. “The times you are onstage with 
the audience and the moment we do a song and 
record it, these are the special challenges...the 
rest of it is a matter of holding on in what is a 
very odd and transient lifestyle.” 

He offers no guarantees of the future but right 
here, right now, is at ease with the world and 
all who sail in her. 

“T never expected the band to go on this long 
but now it has rediscovered some form and had 
a renaissance with the last two albums and the 
response we’ve had performing it live. I used to 
be very ambitious about what we had to do and 
would achieve, but now the goal is to keep an 
open mind. If it is time to end it is time to end; 
but if there’s another batch of music, another 
leg, another place to perform and it feels right, 
we’ ll do that. I have an open mind.” 

Which, in Felix Riebl-speak, means The Cat 
Empire is purring. 
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"tis no act of ingratiation to” 


declare without reservation 
or equivocation that Martin 
Carthy is English folk mu- 
_sic’s apex performer, thinker, and 
deliverer. His influence has been 
and remains enormous. For ex- 
‘ample, alongside Davey Graham, 
Wizz Jones, and Bert Jansch, 
he is one of the four guitarists 


t 
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artin Carthy 


who defined the English style of 
acoustic guitar playing. Arguably, 


he first made complete sense 
with his reshaping of Prince Hea- 


then—No. 104 in Francis Child’s — 


The English and Scottish Popu- 


lar Ballads and the title track of 


his and Dave Swarbrick’s 1969 


album. His reconfiguration of its 
happy-ever-after ending is one of 


the most telling and intuitive tugs 
ever in the folksong debate. His 


last release was 2014’s The Moral 


Of The Elephant, co-billed with 
his daughter, Eliza. Ken Hunt in- 
terviewed Martin a month before 
he celebrated his 75th birthday 
on May 21. 


OOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


OOOOOOO0O00O000000OO0000000OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOY? 


We just touched on Bert Lloyd’s version 
of Prince Heathen [a fine example of which 
is on the phenomenal An Evening with A.L. 
Lloyd (Fellside, 2010)] and you spoke admir- 
ingly about the first verses and the mood he 
conjures. I could talk for a good long while 
about his obfuscations with Hungarian bal- 
ladry on that particular subject... 


I really do think that I end up not liking 
his way of doing the song. I think it’s far too 
heavy-handed and too much effort has gone 
into it. He’s trying a bit hard. The song is horri- 
fying enough anyway, and for my money —and 
this is always subjective—the simpler the lan- 
guage the more effective it is in the long term. 
But I have to say, to balance that, when I heard 
him sing it and heard those first two, might 
even be three, but the opening verses reminded 
me with tremendous force that there’s nobody 
who can impart a sense of dread the way Bert 
does in those opening verses of his Prince 
Heathen. The rest of it, for my money, goes 
nowhere and is not anywhere near as effective 
as what there is in Child. 

I then adapted it in what I think of as being a 
more down-to-earth or just plain-speaking way. 
It derives its effectiveness from that. It’s brutish 
because of the plain-speaking nature, because 
of the plain-speaking, down-to-earth choice of 
words in what I'll call the original, if you like, 
what I tried to stick to as far as possible. 

I couldn’t stick to the ending that was in 
Child because [it ends] “...Hearts will break, 
and bands will bow; / So dear he loved my lady 
now”. And you think, “No, no, no, no! The an- 
swer always has to be no’. This is a song about 
the power of no. 

When I first read it in late 1968/beginning of 
’69, I remember reading it and being absolutely 
horrified: ‘This isn’t right. This is nonsense’. 

It seems to me there was a time when one 
could sing anything one wanted as long as 
everybody got married and lived happily ever 
after and kept white mice. You could do that to 
any kind of a story and twist it round at the end 
and everybody would be happy ever after, so 
that’s all right. The most horrifying things can 
happen as long as that’s your ending. That’s not 
what those old songs and stories do. They’re 
much more basic and sometimes downright 
nasty to elicit that response from you, that 
negative response of horror that this cannot 
be. ‘This is not the way to behave!’. That’s my 
thoughts, guv. 


Take it away, Martin. 


I’m a 74-year-old old git doing what I do. 
At the moment I’m thinking how lucky I am. 


What a fabulous way to make a living! What a 
privileged way to make a living for 55 years! 
Almost 56. The great thing is you keep on 
learning. 

Doing that album...The Elephant with Liza 
was wonderful. The one that triggered the idea 
of having a look again at songs I’d done 50 
years ago was Queen of Hearts. Eliza liked 
that. I had another way of doing that. It wasn’t 
quite so formulized. It was a bit looser. It’s 
very different. We sang it the other night [April 
3] in Laugharne [pronounced Lahn]— where 
Dylan Thomas lived—and it was lovely to do it 
again. Much simpler. 

That way of recording really did work. It’s 
why I need to do another album. 


How did the way you recorded it differ? 


We didn’t have time to rehearse. Suddenly we 
were faced with the recording. What we said 
was, ‘What we will do is we’ll get up every 
morning at 10 and sing two songs until we 
know them. Then we’ll have a break and go 
into the studio at 3 o’clock and we'll record un- 
til 8. We'll do the two songs. That’s what we’re 
going to do. We’ll hot-house the stuff and then 
we'll record it. Hot-house it and record it’. 

I think we fell behind on one day and then 
did three the next. The one we failed to finish 
and two more. We had everything on schedule. 
The only time we overdubbed, I think, was 
when we did Her Servant Man. It’s complicat- 
ed. There’s little differences in every verse. So 
Lize said, ‘You just record it and I’ll come and 
overdub the fiddles’. And so that’s what we 
did. I sang the song and she worked out some 
parts. It adds to the flavour of the whole album. 
Everything else is what you hear is what you 
got. It’s a great way of doing it. 

It reawakened my interest but it also made 
me think about reworking stuff I’d done a long 
time ago. 


How did you come across the Cumbrian 
dialect poet R. Anderson [1770-1833]? 


Looking in that book of stuff that Roy Palmer 
did [Bushes and Briars: Folk Songs Collected 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams, second edition 
with corrections, 1999]. It’s stuff collected by 
Vaughan Williams. It’s a song called Blackwell 
Merry Night [properly The Bleckell Murry-Neet 
but Palmer’s text anglicizes the title and words 
into Standard English]. I’d not really looked 
at it but Eliza suggested that we do it on our 
album [The Moral of the Elephant] because 
some of the language was fantastic. 

Her favourite bit was “lumps big as lap- 
stones” [variously, lapston and lapstean in 


Cumbrian dialect; it means, the poet explains, 
“a shoemaker’s stone upon which he beats 
his leather’’.] “The cheese was the topper and 
the lumps big as lapstones/Our lads gobbled 
down.” 

I looked at the rest of it. It was written by this 
bloke, Robert Anderson. It’s an amazing song. 
It’s about a New Year’s Eve celebration in a 
pub and the things that are going on in every 
single room. His descriptions are just fabulous. 
Roy Palmer [1932-2015] talks about Robert 
Anderson being known as the Cumbrian Burns. 


Anderson actually published notes and a 
glossary for his own stuff. They are ‘ballads 
in the Cumbrian dialect’ and then he writes 
the notes in a kind of Received English. So 
he’s making a distinction. 


There’s one line we had to change. Eliza is 
quite convinced that she’s right to change it 
back. And that is, “Daft Fred in the nook like 
a half-roasted devil / Told smutty stories and 
made them all grin...” . That’s what’s in the 
book but it has to be, she believes to be, “Told 
smutty stories and made them all gurn...” 
because the line before it—I can’t remember 
what the line is [ “And many a one emptied a 
quart like a churn” | would make more sense 
if it would be ‘gurn’ and he’s very particular 
about his rhymes. 

[To give a sense of the folk process, his 
songs went oral, Robertson’s original, dated 
precisely July 4, 1803, in the 1828 edition of 
Cumberland Ballads, reads, “The ’bacco was 
strang and the yell it was lythey, / And monie 


Young master Carthy 
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a yen bottom’d a whart leyke a kurn; / Daft 
Fred, i’ the nuik, leyke a hawf-rwoasted deevil, 
/ Telt sly smutty stwories, and meade them aw 
gurn...”. Gurning is a type of grotesque facial 
distortion done for comic effect, especially 
associated with Cumbria but brought into 
national circulation by the British television 
comedian Les Dawson. Eliza’s instincts were 
spot on.] 

The one we had to change because nobody 
would have understood it—and it’s nice if 
people know exactly what you are saying —is 
on the last verse. “At five in the morning, eigh- 
teen hundred and three,” we sing, whereas it 
happened in the morning eighteen hundred and 
two and in Cumbrian dialect it’s twee. [In fact 
the text— Palmer admitted he had “softened the 
dialect” —had begun as “At five 0’ the mworn, 
eighteen hundred and twee...’ | 


Twee in Dutch! Kén, twee, drie [one, two, 
three]. Parallel languages. Linguistic inter- 
grades. 


As you also just said, he also had a lot to do 
with The Recruited Collier. He wrote the orig- 
inal poem on which that’s based. [For a fuller 
account, see the author’s liner notes to Anne 
Briggs’s vinyl EP of live recordings, Four 
Songs (Fledg’ing, 2016).] 


When was the first time that you toured 
abroad outside Britain? 


The first time I went abroad was with Sydney 
Carter to Caen in Normandy [in France]. I 
don’t remember why we went. A few of us 
went, I don’t remember why. The first time 
Dave and I went abroad was in the summer of 
°66, just after we joined up. We went for the 
British Council to Macedonia to Skopje as Brit- 
ish representatives at the festival there [then in 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia]. 
There was a festival there every year because 
there had been an earthquake [in July 1963] 
and they had a festival inviting representatives 
of the countries that sent aid. Swarb and I were 
sent there for that. 

Then we went and did a little tour of Den- 
mark in, I suppose, about October time and 
did some gigs in Holland after that for [Dutch 
folksinger] Cobi Schreijer. That was sort of 
interesting. It was the first taste of it. In 1967 
Dave and I were in Denmark from the begin- 
ning of April to New Year. For the summer part 
we were in Helsinggr—Elsinore [in Shake- 
speare]—and for the rest of it, the autumn and 
the winter, we were in Copenhagen. It was a 
show, Lommerlei. 


You put together that little programme of 
songs from Marina Russell... 


[Interrupting] The Weymouth Arts Centre, 
*73 [in Dorset]. It was just a little bunch of 
songs that she had sung and because it was 
Weymouth and where she came from is Upwey. 
It’s now a suburb of Weymouth but back then 
before the First World War it was a tiny village. 
She had this monstrously big repertoire of, it 
seems to me, all fabulous songs with wonderful 
melodies. I wish the Hammond Brothers had 
recorded her, but the Hammond Brothers did 
no recording. I want to know what she sounded 
like! She was a Sartin so she’s related to Bonny 
Sartin of The Yetties and Paul Sartin of all sorts 
of things like Belshazzar’s Feast, Bellowhead, 
and himself. All the Sartins are related. It’s a 
very unusual name. 

Next door in Hampshire, [George B.] Gar- 
diner did some recordings which he handed 
to Vaughan Williams and people assume they 
are Vaughan Williams’s recordings and they 
are not. I’ve made that mistake myself. That 
version that Liza sings of The Claudy Banks 
[from Frederick White] is one of his record- 
ings and I mistakenly said it was Vaughan 
Williams’s [on Waterson: Carthy’s Common 
Tongue (1996)]. It’s a fabulous version, unlike 
any other version. 


Have you ever put together any repertoire 
for a place where you went? For instance, 
did you ever delve into Edith Fowke and 
Richard Johnson’s Folk Songs of Canada? 


No. I think I knew a couple of Canadian 
songs. I think of The Plains of Waterloo as be- 
ing a Canadian song because it was collected in 
Canada by Edith Fowke. [She collected it from 
O.J. (Oliver John) Abbott in August 1957 and 
it was included in her 1973 book, The Penguin 
Book of Canadian Folk Songs, and on Irish and 
British Songs from the Ottawa Valley (Folk- 
ways, 1961) and Far Canadian Fields (Leader, 
1975).] She was the indefatigable Edith Fowke. 
She was extraordinary. 


Did you meet her personally? 


I did. She was a good person, very thorough 
and very giving. 


In what capacity did you meet her? 


When I first went over [in 1973 for the 
Mariposa Folk Festival] she came looking for 
me and invited me to her house and gave me a 
copy of her book Folk Songs of Canada. She 
especially focussed on a particular woman, 


LaRena Clark, who became very well known in 
Canada, and she wrote a book about [with Jay 
Rahn, A Family Heritage: The Story and Songs 
of LaRena Clark (1994)]. 

She would ‘improve’ her songs occasionally. 
That’s not a sin. I think that makes her suspect, 
if you like, in the eyes of some folk, some 
people, which I think is grotesque. It’s not fair. 
She clearly loved the songs. 

Why on Earth would I go against somebody 
who messes with the songs? I mess with the 
buggers the whole time. We talked about 
Prince Heathen: it’s like that because I said 
so. [Laughter] And I’m in no doubt that I’m 
right. I’d messed with stuff before and felt I 
was being a bit naughty. With that one I had 
no compunction at all. I realized, I knew that 
something had to be done because that song 
was not telling the truth. I switched that last 
verse and suddenly, bam, that’s where it is, this 
massive morality tale. Or morality piece. 


You started out in a time when there was 
lots of discussion and brow beating about 
authenticity and purity and adhering to the 
truth... 


Whatever the Hell that was! It was very 
precious and it assumed that there was some 
kind of native genius, noble savage stuff. It’s 
nonsense. If there had been changes made 
to a text, it was probably because somebody 
misheard it—I’m quite sure that’s true some of 
the time—but I bet my house on the notion that 
somebody thought that [change] would sound 
better. 

I’d point to the genius who took that lovely 
song which is usually called The Irish Girl 
and changed that line, “/f/ were a butterfly / I 
would alight on my love’s breast...” which is 
very nice. But the genius who changed that so 
this twelve-year-old girl in Nova Scotia sang, 
“If I were a butterfly / I would alight on my 
love’s breath...” What a gift! What a wonderful 
thing to have done! 
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The Happiest Man in the World (stony Plain) 

It sounds like 
an unlikely 
team: an Ameri- 
can blues icon, 


cath a legendary 
bassist from the British folk scene, 
and three musicians from Finland. 
But it works, brother, it works so 
well. 

Eric Bibb, who has lived much 
of his life in Europe and is a 
longtime resident of Helsinki, 
Finland, has been getting together 
musically with brothers Janne and 
Olli Haavisto on drums and Do- 
bro, and mandolinist Petri Hakala. 
They shared a deep admiration 
for Danny Thompson, who has 
played standup bass for the likes 
of Richard Thompson, Donovan, 
and John Martyn. 

The result is an acoustic gem. 
The playing here is pristine, so 
tight and tasteful it sounds like 
the musicians have spent decades 
together. Bibb’s songs are up to 
their usual high standard, mostly 
positive and happy love songs, 
just like the title track conveys. 
He also puts one of noted poet/ 
essayist Wendell Berry’s poems 
to music, and has a co-write with 
Berry, The Prison of Time, about 
the constraints posed by aging. 
The 14 tracks are capped off by 
a very swampy version of The 
Kinks’ You Really Got Me. This 
album won’t necessarily make you 
the happiest person in the world 
but you'll feel a whole lot better 
after giving it a spin. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Fruited Thorn (Shoogle) 

Remember 
that lovely old 
Irish ballad of 
virtuous love, 
Mary And Her 
Gallant Soldier? Could anybody 
possibly sing it with more spectac- 
ular ease, flair and conviction than 
Paul Brady? Well, as it happens. . . 
Kaela Rowan, the Scots and Gael- 
ic singer certainly deserves serious 


scrutiny for her splendid, free and 
easy take on a disc basking in 
inspired arrangements. Rowan first 
turned heads with the trailblazing 
Mouth Music, who were out and 
about during the ’90s. Recently 
she joined Shooglenifty, several 

of whom get their shoulders to the 
wheel here. 

The Fruited Thorn offers a doz- 
en traditional, relatively familiar, 
ballads inspired by such colossal 
singers as Dick Gaughan, Andy 
M. Stewart, Sheila Stewart, Cathal 
McConnell and the aforemen- 
tioned Brady. For all that, there’s 
a consistently enterprising sense 
of adventure abroad here. Bratach 
Bana kicks off with a weather 
report. Blackbird (What A Voice) 
samples the singing of Lizzie Hig- 
gins — as did Martyn Bennett on 
his superb album Grit — but this is 


git 


* 


Kaela Rowan |; 


a completely different take largely 
urged forward by Rowan singing 
her socks off. Griogal Chridhe 
is gloriously epic in scope and 
includes a seamless contribution 
from the fine Rajasthani singer 
Dayam Khan Manganiyar, as 
does Eilean Fhianain. As I Roved 
Out is totally reinvented with the 
accompanied piping and singing 
of Jarlath Henderson. While it’s 
early doors yet, The Fruited Thorn 
already deserves album of the year 
consideration. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Dori Freeman (Free Dirt Records) 

A bittersweet 
tone is struck 
quickly on the 
lullaby-soft 
debut album 
from Virginia’s Dori Freeman. 
Freeman conjures the ghosts of 
foggy Appalachia throughout, 
while stretching her considerable 
heartworn vocals on the aching 
honky-tonk of Go On Lovin’, 
which begs the timeless question, 
“How am I supposed to go on lo- 
vin’, when you left me feeling like 
I don’t know how?”. Supported by 
an ace band swinging the barroom 
rhythm perfectly, with the classic 


complement of steel, fiddle, and 
upright piano, Go On Lovin’ feels 
like a song torn from another era, 
giving it a particularly timeless 
feel. 

Through the rest of the first side, 
the album makes its rock’n’ roll 
pitch on Tell Me, and the mid- 
90s era Heartbreakers feel of 
Fine Fine Fine, which is always 
a welcome sound. Teddy Thomp- 
son’s production is tasteful, giving 
Freeman’s songs the space they 
need to remain compelling, while 
Freeman establishes herself as a 
songwriter and vocalist of distinct 
quality throughout the grooves of 
a solid debut. 

— By Michael Dunn 


The Narrows (Yep Rock Records) 
Aialaaoiniea = Lhe first word 
that comes 

to mind is 
maturity. After 


ee 


four discs as Grant Lee Buffalo, 


something like 


seven earlier solo discs, an acting 
career that included being the 
troubadour on Gilmore Girls, and 
composer on several film and TV 
projects, Grant-Lee Phillips has 
achieved the status that all great 
singer/songwriters get to (insert 
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any name from David Hidalgo, 
Steve Earle, to whoever-you-like) 
where they can reflect all the 
echoes of their own culture and 
the weight of its past, with their 
own personal vision and history, 
and project it into the future, while 
still retaining all the gravity of 
those other associations. 

The Stockton, CA, native and 
former Los Angeles resident 
recently moved to Nashville, TN, 
where drummer Jerry Roe (grand- 
son of legendary guitarist Jerry 
Reed) helped him put together the 
band that plays on this landmark 
new disc. Full of images of the 
American West and the Califor- 
nia desert (Holy Irons, Moccasin 
Creek, Yellow Weeds, Taking 
On Weight In Hot Springs, Just 
Another River Town, No Mercy 
In July, San Andreas Fault) the 
songs are also saturated with his 
native-American ancestry. This is 
an iconic disc that will stand as a 
signpost to all his future endeay- 
ors. A classic. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The River (Strathspey Records) 

The River? 
No, not the 
Springsteen 
one! In fact, 
nothing could 
be ete: from the chest-beat- 
ing anthems of The Boss than 
this swirling collection of River 
Spey-inspired instrumentals. Napi- 
er and friends’ flutes and whistles 
take most of the lead lines, under- 
pinned by his keyboards— piano, 
harmonium, Fender Rhodes, etc. 
This music is at times reminis- 
cent of progressive rock, with 
arrangements featuring syncopated 
rhythmic sections, interspersed 
with lyrical passages of delicately 
intertwining melody and counter 
melody. 

The title track could have easily 
come from Foxtrot-era Genesis 
and the wind arrangements from 
the first incarnation of King Crim- 
son...and, just so we’re crystal 
clear here, I mean that as a hearty 
compliment. 


Of course, there’s also the 
undeniable influence of Scottish 
traditional music throughout, 
including Canntaireachd sing- 
ing on The Pearlfishers. Natural 
sounds, such as the flowing river 
and birdsong, evoke images of 
Speyside. Drowning of the Silver 
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Brothers is a particularly plaintive 
melody set against a backdrop of 
an Indian-sounding drone. The 
genteel Floating, with clavinet and 
bodhran laying down the groove, 
suggest the emergence of a new 
sub-genre: a lilting Scottish Parlia- 
ment Folkadelic funk. All of that 
to say this is a splendid recording, 
well worth donning the head- 
phones or turning up the hi-fi for. 
— By Tim Readman 


Hello New Old World (Rebel Tone Records) 


| ie Right off the 
oat bat, “mys- 
ve. © y terious and 


charming” — his 
words— Alberta 
folksinger Ryland Moranz reminds 


HALLO NEW OLD WORLD 


me of a less sozzled-sounding ver- 
sion of Winnipeg troubadour Scott 
Nolan with his low-key sprecht- 
stimme couched in an unplaceable 
twang and his wry, weary-wise 
musical viewpoint. 

That feeling doesn’t entirely 
dissipate over the course of Hello 


| New Old World’s 10 tracks, but 
the effect is not unpleasing. The 

| album percolates with traces of 
nervous energy that might be its 
greatest strength. Moranz and 

| producer Leeroy Stagger conceive 
a sturdy alt-folk setting (guitar/ 
bass/drums) to bolster the faintly 
unnerved lyrical and vocal sensi- 

_ bilities and the strategy tends to 
work nicely on songs as diverse 
as the careering The Key Hit the 
Lock and the sombre Miners of the 
Somme. Campus radio roots DJs, 

| take note. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Hold On! (Severn Records) 


Recorded live 
in the studio 
in old-school 
mono, James 


Hunter’s 
fourth release with his polished 
| compadres is exactly as you'd 
| expect it to be: perfect. Hunter’s 
| slick degree of sophistication at 
reinventing, if not owning, this 
tight, ’50s-era amalgam of sounds 
has no competition. More jazz 
than funk; more R&B than soul, 
this band is tighter than Howlin’ 
Wolf’s pants. 

Opening with the cool, cool, 
cool If That Don't Tell You, 
drenched in rich washes of B3 and 


turn-on-a-dime horns, Hunter is 
all about confidence and swagger. 
The slo-mo sax barrage of This 
Is Where We Came In is smooth 
as silk, reeking hipness as Hunter 


references pop-soul giants such as 


Jackie Wilson with a drop-dead 
vocal and the writing chops to 
match. 


Arranged within an inch of their 


lives, these 10 originals tend to 
blend together, delivering a sense 
of time and place that doesn’t 

fit in this world, but should. The 
older brothers of the motorcycle 
Rockers who beat hell out of 
Townshend’s Mods, Hunter & 
Company melt hearts and stir 
souls in a time-honoured tradition 
that dresses up sexual energy in 


suits and supper clubs, pouring 
passion into slow-burn vocals and 
horn-punctuated workouts. 

The closer, In The Dark, could 
be a Pink Panther outtake, yet the 
B3, piano, and crisp drumming 
transform it into a Ray Charles- 
meets-Sam Cooke send-off that 
leaves you wanting more. 

— By Eric Thom 


Honey for the Biscuit (Ruf) 

Sometimes 
the apple 
doesn’t fall far 
from the tree. 
Sometimes it 
rolls down a hill aways. This is a 
potentially impressive musical re- 


lease for the daughter of the great 
Johnnie Taylor. Not only is Tasha 
Taylor stunningly beautiful (hey, 
marketing works) but everything 
is in place for this CD’s birth- 
ing—a wickedly slick band, 13 
original songs (with connections 
to Tom Hambridge), cool guest 
artists such as Keb’ Mo’, Tommy 
Castro, Samantha Fish, and Robert 
Randolph and a steamingly hot 
photo of a man-killer-in-waiting. 

However, it’s the very expecta- 
tions set by her late, lady-killing, 
Stax/Volt soul-stirring songster 
dad that might conspire to work 
against his daughter here. Her 
third release (after 2008’s Revival, 
2011°s Taylormade), admits to 
being an intentional amalgam of 
R&B (“the family business”), 
country, and blues, yet the take- 
away positions Taylor as less lead 
singer and more one-of-many (all 
the voices are hers) in what is 
otherwise a highly charged soul 
session. 

On the downside, everything’s 
going on except melody. An 
elaborate production, everything 
blurs together with Weatherman 
being the first notable, identifiable 
song. One and Only continues this 
thread, building in soulful inten- 
sity. Robert Randolph kicks in lap 
steel guitar on Little Miss Suzie yet 
the song relies on its chorus line 
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New from 


STONY PLAIN RECORDS 


ANADA’S Roors, Rock, Fotk, COUNTRY AND BLUES LABEL § 


40 Years of Stony Plain 


3 CDs, 47 songs, over 3 hours of music, 1 special price! 


Marking the 40th anniversary of one of Canada’s longest surviving 
independent record labels, this specially priced three disc set 
celebrates Edmonton based Stony Plain Records. 

Including some of the label’s favourite tracks, plus one full volume 
of rarities and previously unreleased music by artists like Eric Bibb, 
Maria Muldaur, Duke Robillard and Sam Chatmon. ) 


Paul Reddick 
Ride The One 


A road trip across the “beautiful blues landscape” born of Toronto’s 
Paul Reddick’s wide-ranging imagination, and propelled by inspired 
song-writing and deeply committed performances. 

Produced by Blues Rodeo’s Colin Cripps. 


Kenny ‘Blues Boss’ Wayne 
Jumpin’ & Boppir’ 


Living Blues’ “Most Outstanding Musician (Keyboard)” 2015 returns 
with his zoot suits for a release that is firmly rooted in the joyful 

jump blues style of Louis Jordan and Amos Milburn. 
Special guest Duke Robillard. 


Eric Bibb and North Country Far | “a 
with Danny Thompson palPp 


The Happiest Man In The World 
Bie Bibb 


A tasty gumbo of new bluesy-country songs recorded in the English cA i ie 
countryside, the exuberant, soulful sound at the heart of these songs e® Danny 
makes The Happiest Man In The World a delicious treat. phompson 


aatiniho lece veneer “The Happlest Man In The World’ 
Featuring legendary upright bassist Danny Thompson. ee (Mann ee Ue 


Buy these releases and more at 
stonyplainrecords.com or phone us (780) 468-6423 


40 YEARS 


to add interest, never materializing 
into a complete idea. How Long is 
a high-torque, high-stepping song 
that delivers and That Man, like- 
wise, has legs but the bluesy touch 
of Leave That Dog Alone doesn’t 
deliver, despite the Samantha Fish 
assist. 

Without question, there’s a party 
going on here and the musician- 
ship is superb across the board. 
Taylor has serious vocal chops 
but fails here due to her inability 
to deliver real songs offering real 
hooks for something to hang onto. 

— By Eric Thom 


Kind Providence (Gramsham) 

Kind Provi- 
dence signals 
the welcome 
return of Dublin 


KIND [BROVIDENCE 


Nast Panoes b Cahir Ove 


singer Niamh 


Parsons and guitarist Graham 
Dunne. Parsons’s comfortably 
worn smoky vocals are in fine 
fettle throughout this collection of 
songs. Her sense of phrasing and 
use of vocal dynamics give her an 
interpretive capacity that few can 
rival. Dunne’s elegant and tasteful 
accompaniment and arrangements 
are the perfect foil and comple- 
ment her singing beautifully. 

The Road To La Coruna illus- 
trates this very well and includes 
tasteful backing vocals from 
Dunne. His splendidly executed 
instrumental contribution on The 
Monaghan Jig is a welcome musi- 
cal interlude. There are a couple of 
unaccompanied songs, too, which 
give Parsons a further chance to 
shine; the music hall party-piece 
Sweet Daffodil Mulligan and Val- 
entine O’ Hara (a.k.a. Alan Tyne 
Of Yarrow). 

Another a cappella piece, After 
Aughrim’s Great Disaster, is 
perhaps the highlight, telling as 
it does the story of the battle that 
brought about the end of Jaco- 
bitism in Ireland. I wasn’t too 
enamoured with the inclusion of 
the old chestnut Carrickfergus as 
the finale but that’s easy to forgive 
when everything preceding it is 


Graham Dunne and! 


so compelling. Welcome back 
folks—we missed you! 
— By Tim Readman 


Head In The Sand (Confusion Unlimited) 

Kate Maki, 
former teacher 
and Dalhousie 
University-ed- 
ucated singer/ 
songwriter, has released her sixth 
and probably strongest project yet 
in Head In The Sand. 

Following five previous discs 
and two tour compilations, the 
focus on this disc is obviously 
editing everything down to the 
most meagre basics needed to 
put across the songs with the 
weight and grain of them intact. 
With Maki herself playing organ, 
acoustic and electric guitars, 


piano, and harmonica and husband 
and sound designer Fred Squire 

on electric guitar, bass, and drums, 
along with drummer Nathan Lawr, 
it’s as bare-bones a project as you 
can get. 

The simplicity, however, works 
strongly in Maki’s favour. Her ten- 
tative, youthful, sweetly resonant, 
yet richly textured voice sounds 
great and harmonizes well with it- 
self when overlaid. Each song has 
a singular tone. Her writing, too, is 
sparse but effective in songs about 
loss, dark suns, drowning, and 
night, and the particular light of 
the September sun. A strong disc 
from a strong artist in complete 
control of her power. 

— By Barry Hammond 


A Special Occasion (Independent) 

Edmonton 
might be going 
through some 
tough economic 
times but at the 
same time it’s producing a wealth 
of musical talent. Rob Taylor is 
the latest of a long line of people 
to put his songs on a recording, 
and he shows a lot of depth and 
emotion. 

Taylor eschews the usual verse- 
chorus-bridge, etc. for a more 
abstract structure, powered by a 


great sense of dynamics and some 
wonderful hooks in this pop-folk 
disc. He sings of love and loss, 

of the heartbreak of a partner 
“abandoning ship. I was left in her 
wake”. Or the female Newfound- 
lander going up to Fort McMurray 
(before the fire, obviously) to find 
a rich man and have a “grand old 
tyme on the Prairie”. He even 
finds something to rhyme with 
Halliburton. 

He also has a great sense of 
melody, sophisticated chord struc- 
tures, and a voice that is slightly 
reminiscent of Cat Stevens. I wish 
it had more than eight songs but 
there’s plenty to listen to on this 
disc. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Ride the One (Stony Plain) 

The cover of 
Ride the One 
proclaims, 
“Blues is 
a beautiful 
landscape,” which Paul Reddick 
traverses in a roaring dune bugg 
with chooglin’ blues-rock pouring 
from its half-blown speakers, his 
amped-up harp howling like the 
wind in your ears. 

But not that crappy, radio-friend- 
ly blues rock—the sweaty, 
half-menacing sort underpinned 
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by primal thud and incantatory 
repetition. Reddick and company 
take some pretty interesting stylis- 
tic sideroads from the blues, from 
near-psychedelic shamble (Shad- 
ows) to degenerate disco (/t Goes 
with You) to Deep Purple-style 
proto-metal shuffle (J Tried to Tell 
You) to the Toronto equivalent of 
Lagos strut (Diamonds). Producer 
Colin Cripps catches a smokin’ 
band wailing, stomping, and slith- 
ering as the occasion demands, 
and Reddick’s unstudied vocal 
delivery adds authenticity to the 
live vibe of the set. Fun. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Everything’s Different In The Night (nde- 


pendent) 


The lean, 
gritty strains of 
the Bakersfield 
sound crash 
through the 
swinging doors of Everything's 
Different In The Night, from 
Prince Edward Island’s Matt 


(Nudie) Putnam. Putnam’s easygo- 
ing, laid-back vocal tone is ev- 
er-inviting as the first side moves 
from the rowdy roadhouse swing 
of If It Ain't Gonna Happen Today, 
an ode to the enjoyable vice of 
cigarette smoking, to the casual 
country-folk feel of Mister, Why’d 
You Come To Texas?, which lays 
bare the age-old wisdom that 

a Texas dancehall will make a 

man pay through the eyes for not 


knowing how to two-step. 


Tim Williams 


“TIM WILLIAMS IS A CANADIAN NATIONAL TREASURE AND 
A BLUESMAN OF THE HIGHEST STANDING”. BLUES IN BRITAIN 


COME SAY HELLO THIS SUMMER AT: 
THE NORTH COUNTRY FAIR, DRIFTPILE AB (JUNE 17-18-19) 

ISLANDS FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL, DUNCAN BC (JULY 22-23-24) 

PORT TOWNSEND COUNTRY BLUES WEEK, PORT TOWNSEND WA (AUGUST 1-6) 
SALMON ARM ROOTS & BLUES FESTIVAL, SALMON ARM BC (AUGUST 18, 19, 20 


Ten stunning and truly 
solo performances. 


Wate roud 
Jowden Ltd. 
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Putnam’s arrangements and 
composition are at once familiar 
yet forward-thinking, and while 
his blue-collar lyrics stress authen- 
ticity, there are a few instances 
where poetry may have been more 
compelling than straight talk. 

There will always be honky- 
tonkers out there who work to 
bring back the sounds of classic 
country, however, few will have 
the ability to accurately convey 
those different old-school feels 
as well as Nudie does on Every- 
thing’s Different In The Night. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Latest Waxing (Independent) 


This short 
sampler CD 
contains the 
history of folk 
music with its 
echoes of churchy England, New 
England, and a hint of what Peter, 
Paul & Mary might have sounded 
like if they were British. There’s 
a whiff of the kind of staunchly 


maintained (despite experience) 
wide-eyed naiveté of someone like 
Tiny Tim in the vocals that makes 
the listener smile. 

The singer is an architect who 
teaches at the University of Kent, 
formerly with DIY punk innova- 
tors Longport Buzz and roots pio- 
neers Bootfare, who now plays in 
England with The Country Counts 
and Stateside with The New City 
Wates. 

From the opening track, Building 
Jerusalem, with its roofer switch- 
ing the plans, to The Cowboy 
Song, unlike any cowboy song this 
critic’s ever heard, which contains 
a vocal with the intonations of a 
church choir soloist, to the ending 
of Migrant, with it’s plea of, “who 
will see that my grave is kept 
the resonant vocal and 
guitar work and soaring tones of 
fiddle and cello over a deep bass 
anchor is unique. 


clean,” 


It’s probably not everyone’s cup 
of tea but bizarre and startling in 
its originality. A definite one-off. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia 


‘ 


Charismo (Free Dirt Records) 

For more 
than 15 years 
the Hackensaw 
Boys have com- 
bined a feeling 
of punk with traditional string- 
band music to make a raucous 
sound. Don’t expect sophisticated, 
mind-blowing solos here. No, this 


is a bunch of fellas from Virginia 
expressing the joy of making mu- 
sic, and that joy is contagious. 

They channel the working-man’s 
spirit of Merle Haggard with a 
collection of songs by guitarist 
David Sickmen and fiddler Ferd 
Moyse, songs that speak of sore 
backs, piling debt, bad luck, and 
the ravages of time. “Spinning 
down the highway singing: where 
is my mind.” No old-time clichés 
here. 

Unlike most stringbands, the 
band is centred around percussion. 
In this case, it’s a homemade giz- 
mo called the charismo strapped 
on the chest and composed of old 
tin cans, a flattened hubcap, and 
anything else handy that’s good to 
bang on. 

Their sound has been refined — 
but not too much—by the produc- 
tion of Larry Campbell, who is 
famous for working with the likes 
of Bob Dylan and Levon Helm. 
Campbell has brought out some 
fine harmonies and dynamics, 
while keeping the rough edges. 

Remember: this isn’t just another 
band of beards and banjos. After 
all, they served as the legendary 
Charlie Louvin’s backup band on 
his final tour. 

— By Mike Sadava 


You can hear 
the ghosts of 
Rick Danko and 
Richard Manuel 
in the harmo- 
nies of Tommy Malone and Ray 
Ganucheau of The Batture Boys, 
from New Orleans, on their debut 
EP Muddy Water. It’s not imme- 
diately apparent on the acoustic 


the batture boys-muddy water 


Skydiggers 


rock’n’roll of Rabbit Hole Blues 
where Malone and Ganucheau 
strike up a familiar, two-part 
Eagles tone in their harmony, but 
Deep Water Horizon really show- 
cases the Danko/Manuel feel over 
a groove and melody that calls to 
mind Across The Great Divide. 

It’s a rare and enjoyable thing to 
be reminded of The Band, and it’s 
even rarer that a group can so deft- 
ly call that style to mind, without 
being overly derivative. 

There’s a running theme of water 
through this debut EP, and that 
shouldn’t be surprising, given the 
prominence of waterways in New 
Orleans. The tragic and sombre 
Send The Bones Back Home defies 
that trend, and the record is all 
the better for its soulful weari- 
ness, showing a heartfelt depth 
not unlike the deep waters of The 
Batture Boys’ Louisiana home. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Here Without You (The Songs of Gene 
Clark) (Latent Recordings) 
SKYDIGGERS Here Without 
You, is an eight- 
song tribute to 
singer/songwrit- 
er Gene Clark, 
largely known for his work with 
The Byrds but who also recorded 
an extensive body of work as a 
solo artist as well as with the Gos- 
din Brothers, Doug Dillard, Chris 
Hillman and Roger McGuinn. 
Clark’s songs have been covered 
by such disparate performers as 
The Eagles, Paul Weller, Robert 
Plant and Alison Krauss. 

This lovely, paired-down, 
acoustic collection covers and 
transforms some of Clark’s and 
The Byrds’ celebrated classics 
such as Eight Miles High and Feel 
A Whole Lot Better. Recorded and 
produced by Michael Timmins 


\ 
Ken Whiteley 


of the Cowboy Junkies, Here 
Without You is an intimate and 
evocative reconnection with one 
of the band’s musical influences 
juxtaposing the energy of the ’60s 
with a gentler Appalachian and 
British folk, roots delivery. This is 
a tender and beautiful homage to 
both their own band history and 
their muse. 

— By Phil Harries 


Freedom Blues (Borealis Records) 

As Ken 
Whiteley begins 
to assume 
the physical 


appearance of 
Noah himself, his vitality as a true 
musical fulcrum should never be 
forgotten. Great music follows 
him wherever he goes. Each new 
release brings surprises—the man 
is clearly gifted in all categories 
of roots music: folk, Canadiana, 
gospel, blues, and bluegrass. He 
tends to blend them all together in 
this, his 32nd release. 

And speaking of release, 
Freedom Blues tends to lean to 
the political side of things, this 
modern-day Weaver going See- 
ger-like on Omar Khadr Blues or 
downright Paxton-esque on Right 
Here In My Town, with a side of 
Dylan on a customized Midnight 
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Special (a song who’s retirement 
is well overdue). 

Despite Whiteley’s burning 
desire to be a musical activist, it’s 
these songs that suffer in the bar- 
gain—crowded rhythms, awkward 
lyrics, and a loss of focus that 
often cost each garbled missive its 
meter, its melody, and its general 
likeability. 

Surely a Letter to the Editor is 
what the doctor ordered because, 
when Whiteley is of a mind to 
write a powerful track, he does 
it in his sleep. That Other Shore 
showcases his guitar playing while 
strong vocals are supported by 
an animated chorus of backup 
singers. His daughter Jenny’s 
Halls of Folsom wails on National 
slide and offers the perfect vehicle 
for his youthful vocal, reinforced 
by sturdy backup singers. Another 
key track is the opening original, 
Bring It All Right Down, that leans 
more towards country and blues, 
with a side of Richard Underhill 
sax. His cover of Dylan’s J Shall 
Be Released rings especially true 
yet it’s hard to scrub covers like 
Nancy White’s Sewing Machines 
or his own anti-Summit diatribe, 
Right Here In My Town, out of 
your head. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Wayside (Independent) 


et! deg 


by simple acoustics all woven to- 
gether with a voice that yearns to 
be heard. Recorded in Vancouver, 
Mississippi-born Kelley McRae’s 
fifth release, The Wayside, certain- 
ly fits the bill. 

There’s a pleasantly nostal- 
gic, peaceful, cleanliness to this 
record. Her voice is tender and 
hauntingly beautiful, echoing the 
best of Gillian Welch, and Emmy- 
lou Harris. Each song is fragile 
but with a powerful message that 
resonates deep in personal experi- 
ences. Kelley gives you a little bit 
of everything with this one, from 


My favourite 


music usually 


consists of 
intricate lyrics 
complemented 


songs for lovers, past and present, 
to friends you wish you’d held 
a little tighter to, to a beautiful 
lullaby for a child. Perhaps that’s 
why, though I tried, I couldn’t pick 
a favourite to mention. The title 
track, The Wayside, is the running 
theme for the entire album: at the 
end of the day, despite all the trou- 
bles, hardships, and mistakes we 
may face, the only thing that really 
matters is the “love that binds.” 

— By Morgan Pynn 


Matadora (Six Shooter Records) 


Following 
the critical 
success of the 


DANNY MICHEL 


Juno-nominated 
Black Birds 
Are Dancing Over Me (2012) 
with Belize’s Garifuna Collective, 
Matadora again highlights Mi- 
chel’s breezy, poignant and utterly 
delightful songwriting. A master 
craftsman at work here, clearly. 

Although there are some 
similarities in instrumentation to 
Black Birds — a good thing, too 
—Michel has a wonderful way of 
creating rhymes and images. This 
is a balanced album with poignant 
personal and social commentaries. 
The instrumentation is exquisite, 
highlighted with bright horns as in 
the joyful Good Old Days or the 
dulcet, haunting clarinet in Saman- 
tha in the Sky with the Diamonds. 
Michel’s poetry is beautiful and 
expressive. He can take issues 
such as war and gun violence and 
attach them to a cheery melody 
such as inClick Click. Rubicon 
is a moving testament about the 
vagaries of love — staying together 
but growing apart: “So don’t say 
it’s our last dance tonight”. Well, 
Danny, I hope not. 

— By Phil Harries 


Glory Bound (12 South Records) 

FEE sae A record that 
es opens with the 

line, “Wish I 

hadn't done all 

the things I did 


when I was young / all the little 
tablets I melted on my tongue,” 
suggests you’re probably in for a 
good time, and The Grahams’ Glo- 
ry Bound starts off like a locomo- 
tive, with the regret-tinged-yet-un- 
apologetic tone of the title track 
and the stomping, swampy blues- 
rock of Gambling Girl. The ener- 
gy is actually ramped up for the 
runaway shuffle of Kansas City, 
where the homespun wife-and- 
husband harmonies of Alyssa and 
Doug Graham come to the fore, 
with a knock out Orange Blossom 
Special feel, nearly perfect in its 
electrified bluegrass production. 
There’s a slightly current-Nash- 
ville shine to Wes Sharon’s 
production but it’d be a welcome 
change for country radio to 
present music like Glory Bound 
to the masses. Featuring stellar 
contributions from contemporary 
and veteran players such as John 
Fullbright, members of Turnpike 
Troubadours, and Byron Berline 
(Flying Burrito Brothers), Glory 
Bound is a rollicking piece of 
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country music, balanced by ex- 
pressive piano-driven ballads. 
— By Michael Dunn 


Latest Waxing (Independent) 

This short 
sampler CD 
contains the 
history of folk 
music with its 


echoes of churchy England, New 
England, and a hint of what Peter, 
Paul & Mary might have sounded 
like if they were British. There’s 

a whiff of the kind of staunchly 
maintained (despite experience) 
wide-eyed naiveté of someone like 
Jonathan Richman or Tiny Tim in 
the vocals that makes the listener 
smile. 

The singer is an architect who 
teaches at the University of Kent, 
formerly with DIY punk innova- 
tors Longport Buzz and roots pio- 
neers Bootfare, who now plays in 
England with The Country Counts 
and Stateside with The New City 
Wates. 


Goderich Celtic College 

Goderich Celtic Roots Festival 
Cobourg - Fiddle/Guitar Workshops 
Cobourg - The Loft 

Toronto - Hugh’s Room 

Kingsville Folk Festival 
Gooderham - Tamarack Lodge 


Peterborough - Workshops/House 
Concert 


Bobcageon - Summer Concert 
Series performance 


London - London Music Club 


Toronto Music Garden 


See website for more dates & information. 
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From the opening track, Building 
Jerusalem, with its roofer switch- 
ing the plans, to The Cowboy 
Song, unlike any cowboy song this 
critic’s ever heard, which contains 
a vocal with the intonations of a 
church choir soloist, to the ending 
of Migrant, with it’s plea of, “who 
will see that my grave is kept 
clean,” the resonant vocal and 
guitar work and soaring tones of 
fiddle and cello over a deep bass 
anchor is unique. 

It’s probably not everyone’s cup 
of tea but bizarre and startling in 
its originality. A definite one-off 
rarity. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Cities In Blue (Independent) 

The ever-cha- 
meleonic Mr. 
Marks has lov- 
ingly delivered 
a delicately 
nuanced travelogue of blues, city- 
by-city, as he moves across the 
major blues centres, stylistically 


and otherwise. 

Originally penned for his radio 
show ‘tour’ and eventual docu- 
mentary by the same name, these 
songs are a heartfelt tribute by 
the seasoned musicologist that 
attempt to do the impossible with 
surprisingly satisfying results. 
Marks’s passion is realized in key 
tracks including Belt Line Blues, 
honouring the Piedmont region yet 
birthed as a eulogy to Toronto. It’s 
driven home in no uncertain terms 
by Marks’s rich baritone voice and 
his tasty slide. His inaugural Blues 
Came To Chicago attempts to re- 
pay a debt to Muddy yet pulls off 
a history lesson, reinforced by a 
serious guitar hook, complete with 
driving piano (Julian Fauth) and 
slinky harp (David Rotundo). 

Marks’s paean to Texas, Houston 
to L.A., grants him an opportunity 
to portray one of his heroes in 
T-Bone Walker, which he does 
admirably, right down to his 
choice of guitar (Gibson ES-5) 
and smooth horn support (Mike 
Wark, Phil Skladowski). However, 


the penultimate Marksian stroke 
goes to Hey, New York Town—less 
blues than it is a moody portrait 
of the iconic city, delivered with a 
dollop of Danny’s cheeky swagger 
in proportions that would make 
Frank proud—with kudos to Jon- 
athan Goldsmith’s teasing B3 and 
Sherie Marshall’s haunting vocals. 
Helmed by bassist Alec Fraser and 
featuring a heady roster of Toron- 
to-based blues stalwarts, this is a 
journey worth taking many times. 
— By Eric Thom 


Northern Waters (Northern Sky Records) 

This marks 
the tenth CD 
for Smithers, 
BC, singer/ 
songwriter 
Mark Perry, who started recording 
back in 1990 with his West Coast 
hero Roy (Bim) Forbes. Since 
then, he’s played in many com- 
binations of musicians, including 
touring with Connie Kaldor. On 
this disc, his producer is the Juno 
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Neko 


Laura ® 


case/lang/veirs 


case/lang/Veirs is a one-of-a-kind event from 
three phenomenal, self-driven artists: 
avant-rock icon Neko Case, legendary musical nomad k.d. lang, 
and indie folk star Laura Veirs. 
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Award-winning Steve Dawson, 
whose fine and fluid steel, resona- 
tor, and electric guitar work marks 
this disc with a terrific sound. 
Perry is in fine voice, too, his 
rich, resonant, melodic voice 
coming through well, occasionally 
sweetened by the backing vocals 
of Keri Latimer. The songs are 
as distinctive as the voice, some 
standouts being Gramaphone 
Creek, Driver, Nothing You Can 
Do, and Blue Lakes. You might 
dispute his assertion that the B.C. 
creek’s name (spelled in this case 
gramaphone, like grandmother, 
instead of the usual gramophone) 
comes from a native word mean- 


‘ 


ing “unusual noise,” instead of 
Emile Berliner’s name for his re- 
corded music device derived from 
ancient Greek: gramma (letter) 
and fone (sound), but I expect it’s 
meant as a joke. There’s a lot more 
to smile at, too, on this fine disc. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Little Windows (Cooking Viny1) 

British 
folk-artist-in- 
his-own-right 
Teddy Thomp- 
son (though his 


mom executive produced) teams 
up with American vocalist Kelly 
Jones (depicted on the cover blow- 
ing bubblegum) for an album of 
throwback AM gold. 

The duo sprint through 10 ditties 
in just 28 minutes, honouring the 
time-tested tradition of two-min- 
ute bursts of lovingly played, 


st 


singalongable country-tinged pop. 
Remarkably, for all their juke- 
box-classic poise, the tunes are 
original material penned by the 
eponymous artists — whose voices 
meld gloriously —and songwriter/ 
music journalist Bill DeMain. 

The presence of backing 
players, which include drummer 
Pete Thomas (The Attractions) 
and Davey Faragher (Cracker), 
guarantees taste, versatility, and, 
where needed, bouncy propul- 
siveness as on Never Knew You 
Loved Me and You Can't Call Me 
Baby. You might say that if you 
don’t like one song, the next song 
will be along presently, but there’s 
nothing to not like here. If only it 
were available on 8-track. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Monistic Theory (Cumbancha) 


Sekou Kouyate 
comes from a 
traditional music 
family in Guinea. 
Joe Driscoll 


comes from New York, which, as 
we know, speaks its mind. To- 
gether they are crossing all those 
cross-cultural bridges we’ve been 
building for the past 50 years. The 
musical bond between the two 
makes the transition seem easy. 

Kouyate and Driscoll met at a 
festival in France in 2010. Four 
years later when they released 
their first album, Faya, their musi- 
cal sympatico was obvious. With 
their new release, Monistic Theory 
on the Cumbancha label, the duo 
cements their relationship as more 
than just another east-west exer- 
cise in good will. 

The album title refers to the 
concept that “reality is a unified 
whole”. That’s certainly borne out 
by the melodies that jibe both with 
a western singability but fit right 
into the grand sweep of the kora. 

The kora playing is astounding. 
Sekou Kouyate is a true virtuoso, 
going even beyond his culture’s 
demand of technical mastery. The 
breadth of his range, the fullness 
of his tone, and the proliferation 


of musical ideas announce the 


emergence of a world player. 

Joe’s guitar meshes with the in- 
strumental settings and his down- 
to-earth singing grounds us. Yes, 
it’s beautiful, but “what it is, is 
what it is”. The vocals work best 
when the singers combine. Which 
language is being used becomes 
irrelevant when the emotional 
delivery is shared. 

The harp has been a special- 
ized and increasingly restricted 
voice in western music. With the 
kora, the sound steps full into the 
spotlight, working with the guitar 
and the songwriting to illustrate 
the unified dynamic—the Monistic 
Theory at work. 

— By Lark Clark 


The Key (Independent) 


Edmon- 
ton-based Rob 
Heath has previ- 


ously won first 
v4 prize in the Cal- 
gary Folk Festival’s songwriting 
contest, the New Folk competition 
at the prestigious Kerrville Folk 
Festival, as well as a Canadian 
Radio Music Award for Songwrit- 
er of the Year. 

On this, his sixth disc, one of 
the subjects he tackles is using the 
idea of actor Christopher Reeves’s 
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real-life struggle with being para- 
lyzed as a metaphor for the human 
condition in Superman's Fallen. 
Such large subjects don’t seem to 
faze Heath in the slightest and he’s 
equally at ease using the examples 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Van Gogh, and Chagall 

in Greatest Master Of All, or life 
itself in The Key. 

He follows in the romantic poet 
tradition of looking at “the great 
questions” of love and existence, 
both through his own songs and 
collaborations with other song- 
writers. Produced by Jesse Bran- 
don Northy, the disc is another 
fine addition to a substantial body 
of work. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Hobo Jungle Fever Dreams (Local Rascal Records) 
I first heard 

of the Winni- 

peg-born but 

Toronto-based 

Mr. Raymond 


a few years ago when he turned 


about 60 pounds of Canadian Tire 
money into a terrific CD called 
Paper Nickels, which he packaged 
literally like a little novel. No 
novelty —it was a terrific listen. 


But once you get some attention, 


all that can keep you going is 
talent...and good songs. In Hobo 
Jungle Fever Dreams—what a 
great title—Mr. Raymond delivers 
10 dark, melancholy tales that live 
up to that title. He seems to love, 
and to play with, words. He’s very 


good at it, too. 


The collection opens with Hard 
On Things, a terrific song about 
how he’s hard on all sorts of 
things: “J’m hard on boots, hard 
on gloves, I’m hard on all the ones 
I love / I’m hard on hearts, ’'m 
hard on flings, I’m hardest on the 
sweetest things / I’ve worn out two 
gold wedding rings, Cause ’'m 
hard on things” 

It’s followed by Under the Belly 
of the Night, which retells the 
story of Buddy Holly’s last night 
in Clear Lake, IA, and goes on to 


other voices such as Sam Cooke 
and Jackie Wilson and others that 
live on—on the radio. 

Another Standout is Morning 
Glories, which unfolds like a 
leisurely stroll on Toronto streets 
where you encounter a number 
of interesting characters. Like 
Chuck: “He’s a liquor store strum- 
mer. He’s a half a block howler 
/ He's 
He’s a dead flowers growler / He's 


the sound of my summer, 


sidewalk street singer, A Baldwin 
Spadina / O resonator slinger, And 
a drunken John Priner”. 

Corin Raymond, he’s a good ’un. 
It’s a great piece of work from a 
very talented songsmith. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Sailor (Independent) 


Justine Vander- 
grift obviously 
writes from the 
heart. This nine- 
song disc is drip- 
ping with emotion—a lot of pain 
and regret from ended relation- 
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ships and, as she says in her liner 
notes, the brightening sky of self 
discovery. At the end, she sings: 
“I wont say I’m sorry for singing 
songs like this ... sweet sad songs, 
why must you persist?”’. 

Vandergrift, a young, upcoming 
songwriter from Edmonton, is 
blessed with a rich voice some- 
times reminiscent of that of fellow 
Albertan Colleen Brown, which is 
indeed a compliment. 

This album is nicely recorded 
live off the floor by Harry Gregg 
and features a fine cast of local 
singers and instrumentalists, such 
as Joe Nolan, Dana Wylie, Nathan 
Burns, and the list goes on. My 
favourite tracks are the most 
stripped down, such as the haunt- 
ing Demons of Desire where she 
is accompanied only by Smokey 
Fennel’s steel guitar, and 5 A.M., 
which features Bob Tildesley’s 
muted trumpet. Vandergrift defi- 
nitely has the strength to carry it 
off with very sparse backup. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Astar (Breabach Records) 

Astar is the 
Scots Gaelic 
word for journey, 
and in this con- 
text signifies Bre- 


abach’s musical and geographical 
travels. There are collaborations 
on this, their fifth release, with 
musicians from Australia, New 
Zealand, Norway, and Québec; the 
fruits of friendships formed on the 
long and winding road. 

International musical flavours on 
offer include Maori haka chanting, 
didgeridoo, hardanger fiddle, and 
French-Canadian podorythmie. 

In case you are worried that this 
adventurous and daring experi- 
ment has taken the band totally 
off their oft beaten track, I can 
reassure you. There’s still plenty 
of classic Breabach pipe reels, 
marches, and Gaelic songs on of- 
fer, too, and their trademark twin 
bagpipe front line, ably supported 
by fiddle, guitar, whistles, and 
double bass, kicks as hard as ever. 
From Sydney to Aukland, Troms¢ 
to Montreal, you’ll be glad you 


hitched a ride with Breabach 
for this impressive world-music 
fusion road trip. 

— By Tim Readman 


Sings About God & Booze (independent) 
: : A legitimate 
candidate for 
album of the 
2AA7E year for its poise 

Ecktteteiel alone, you have 
to love Rick Zolkower’s approach 
to recording and creating the mu- 
sic that he loves. Clearly a junkie 
for great songs, a lot of thought 
has been applied to this collec- 
tion of tracks that line up behind 
either God or booze (liner notes 
reminding you to “Love Whisky. 
Fear God.’’) and, to this listener’s 
surprise, the two aren’t as far apart 
as I would’ve suspected. 

Think comfortable fit when 
you think of Mr. Rick. He wears 
this music like a favourite pair 
of shoes, scuffed or otherwise. 
And think a slightly eclectic 
approach that mirrors Ry Cooder 
(referencing Cooder’s ’72 release, 
Boomer’s Story) for his manner 
of exploring the work of mas- 
ter songwriters as well as those 


unsung gems we bump into along 
the way. 
Add a side of Ray Benson for his 


deep dedication to Western swing 
and the legends of real coun- 

try music. Take a tour of its 13 
tracks and you’ll find hymns and 
spirituals, country and blues songs 
with Drew Jurecka riding the 
devil’s bow and Jono Lightstone 
on clarinet, just to party things up 
a bit. And if the musicianship can 
sound slightly rough ’n’ tumble 
on occasion, we all know that 
that’s only possible when you’ ve 
got things just right. Mix in local 
heroes Alec Fraser, Steve Briggs, 
and some standout backup vocals 
and the favourite tracks come fast 
and furious. 

No matter which side you 
favour, this is a lively romp deliv- 
ered with a love for the obscure 
and the ability to inject it all with 
spirited fun. Top of your list. 

— By Eric Thom 


Wa Di Yo (Cumbancha) 
BA taxou—~S 
LAAs > 
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- From the 


zydeco-tinged 
shuffle of Poze to 
the stirring vocal 
refrains and 
insistent Vodou rhythms of Bade 
Zile, Wa Di Yo is a welcome new 
release from a decidedly underex- 
posed musical tradition. Wilfully 
born out of the aftermath of 


ae 


2010’s devastating earthquake (the 
album title translates to “we’re 
still here’’), this Haitian “super 
group” plays rasin mizik, a fusion 
of styles that first burgeoned in the 
1970s and spawned the island’s 
best-know musical export, Bouk- 
man Eksperyans. 

Like Boukman, Lakou’s music is 
densely layered and rhythmically 
diverse. The nine-piece ensemble 
features rotating lead vocalists, a 
father-and-son-anchored percus- 
sion line, and two purveyors of the 
rara horn, the distinctly Haitian in- 
strument named after the country’s 
annual Easter week celebrations. 

Legendary twoubadou accordi- 
onist Belony Beniste and leader 
and guitarist Steeve Valcourt 
round out the group’s chordal in- 
strumentation, and their seasoned 
and sympathetic interplay really 
shines through on songs such as 
Peze Kafe and the instantly catchy 
Anba Siklon. 

But it’s the rich and spirited 
vocal performances throughout 
that make this album so accessi- 
ble, and even if you don’t speak 
the island’s distinct Creole dialect, 
you might find it hard not to try 
and sing along. 

— By Ian Menzies 
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Various Artists 


The Rough Guide to Bottleneck Blues (vol. 2) 


(World Music Network) 


Bottleneck 
or slide guitar 
has long been 
the mainstay of 


the blues, given 
its ability to simulate the human 
voice. Accessible to anyone with 
strings under tension, its sounds 
are as varied as the implements 
used to create the slides them- 
selves—from knives to bones, 
medicine bottles to copper pipes. 

This second edition caters to 
some lesser-known (yet all the 
more fascinating) practitioners 
such as Bayless Rose and Gitfid- 
dle Jim, yet these can be contrast- 
ed and compared to more popular 
players such as Furry Lewis, Lead 
Belly, and Tampa Red. 

Consider the command of 
Lemuel Turner’s playing on Jake 
Bottle Blues or Darby & Tarleton’s 
Sweet Sarah Blues, featuring Jim- 
mie Tarlton’s Hawaiian-influenced 
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style. Or the related Hawaiian 
style on Jim & Bob & The Genial 
Hawaiians’ Hula Blues, compared 
to Bayless Rose’s stunning instru- 
mental Frisco Blues on which no 
vocals are required, while Charley 
Patton— The Father of the Delta 
Blues—offers up Prayer of Death 
— Part I in which country blues 


a) Likeuson 


Facebook 


and gospel styles are combined. 
Many of the recordings are 
nothing if not rough, yet the music 
shines through bright and clear. 
This is glorious homework for 
the blues aficionado who simply 
wants new grist for the mill. With 
25 tracks over 75 minutes to play 
with, there’s much here for fans of 
slide blues, no matter the era. In 
fact, it’s quite surprising to hear 
how, despite recording techniques, 
very little has changed to the 
feeling that goes into it. 

— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 
The Rough Guide To Americana (Rough Guide) 
This is the 
second Rough 
Guide collection 
of Americana. 
The first was 
issued in 2001, the year O Brother, 
Where Art Thou? was taking 


se 


Americana 


North America by storm and con- 
tained such artists as The Gourds, 
The Handsome Family, Townes 


ss : 


~ Spoken. Word ~ Kidz’ Kountry ~ Fair Mall ~ Awareness ~ 


Van Zandt, Dave Alvin, and Neko 
Case. 

Like its predecessor, this col- 
lection focuses on a sampling of 
contemporary songwriters with 
roots in traditional folk/blues/blue- 
grass/country styles but who have 
a more modern, darker, sombre, 
less-mainstream vision. It’s not 
the songs of prosperous, rich, 
hit-radio America but from the 
grittier streets of failed businesses, 
the despair of the working-class- 
just-scraping-by, and desperate 
love gone wrong. There are both 
new artists, who are just starting 
to make a name for themselves, 
and those who have been around 
for awhile but despite numerous 
records aren’t living in mansions 
but still slogging out a living in 
bars and small venues across a 
long touring circuit. 

Its mood is reflected in lines 
like: “Tt’s a short life and a long 
time underground / I'll trade you 
money for wine,” by Robbie Fulks 
or: “God is a wild old dog / some- 
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one left out on the highway / I 
seen him running by me / he don’t 
belong to no one now,” by Patty 
Griffin, or: “Honey, don’t you be 
yelling at me when I’m cleaning 
my gun/ I'll clean the blood off 
the tailgate when deer season’s 
done,” by James McMurtry. 
There are new discoveries such 
as Giant Sand, Noah Gundersen, 
or Reed Foehl (who’ ve all still 
been around for awhile) and old 
faves such as Robbie Fulks, Mary 
Gauthier, Jim White, Robert Earl 
Keen, and Chuck Prophet. It’s all 
great music and great writing. A 
very strong collection. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Rough Guide to the Best World Music 
You’ve Never Heard (World Music Network) 
The seminal 
and encyclo- 
paedic Rough 
Guides to World 
Music Vols 


e Best World Music 
You've Never He 


I, I and III, set the gold stan- 
dard when first published in the 
mid-’90s. Then the iconic brand 
began releasing world music CD 


compilations. At last count, they’d 
released an astounding 350, sever- 
al of which have happy homes in 
my collection. 

Unlike the highly curated affairs 
of the past, this selection was 
chosen via an online “Battle of the 
Bands” contest run by the label. 
The result, as advertised, is an 
eclectic mix of obscure material 
from largely unknown artists. 

Things get off to a convincing 
enough start with Sicilian group 
Big Mimma’s bangra flavoured 
Pani Mottu, and the driving jazz 
groover, Mam Ja Meza, from 
Polish group Chlopcy Kontra 
Basia, is one of the collection’s 
standouts. But after the kora driv- 
en charmer from Nabi TT comes 
along (she’s Rokia Traore’s sister), 
the selections get increasingly 
uneven. Of possible interest to 
serious crate divers, but ultimate- 
ly, most listeners will be better off 
plumbing the depths of the rest of 
their remarkable catalogue instead 

— By Ian Menzies 


Seems like 
in the last few 
years every 
second record I 
come across has 
been produced by Steve Dawson. 
Really great records and over 15 
years he has produced an amazing 
variety of Juno award winners and 
nominees, not to mention all the 
other awards and distinctions — his 
website lists them all—it’s an 
impressive list. Trouble with doing 
stellar work for other people is 
the danger of your own creative 
work being overshadowed and 
sidelined. 

Well luckily, no danger of that 
here. Solid States & Loose Ends, 
dare I say it, is a solid reminder of 
the state of Steve Dawson’s solo 
career. It’s front and centre and 
thriving. 

This 14-song collection (three 
of which are traditional songs and 
one Joe Tex cover) delivers exact- 
ly what you’d expect from some 
who exploded on the music scene 
in 1999 as one half of Zubot and 
Dawson and made people listen up 
and marvel: man, that boy could 
play. His last solo album, Rattle- 
snake Cage, was all instrumental. 

So this time, besides playing — 
man, that boy can sing...and write 
songs as well. There’s not a bum 
song in the mix. Mr. Dawson, as 
you would expect, delivers silky 
sounds and tasty licks skillfully 


eek 
Shuyleryansen 


Bairrcees sali 
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Steve Dawson © 


drawn out of the acoustic, the 
electric, the slide, and the steel 
guitars as well as a cornucopia of 
other instruments that are putty in 
his hands. 

From a solo slide guitar and 
voice on Riley's Henhouse Door 
to the full monty with horns, some 
songs rock, some roll, some songs 
shashay, and some are blue. It’s a 
lovely, lovely collection. Good on 
ya’, Steve Dawson—don’t ever 
stop doing your own thing. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The Long Shadow (Big White Cloud Records) 
The Long 

Shadow marks 

& not only Shuyler 

mem Jansen’s latest 


JABSER, 
THE LONG: 


wi# §=release but the 
launch of the artist-centric label 
Big White Cloud Records, home 
to fellow prairie folk purveyors 
Ryan Boldt and Kacy & Clayton, 
who also chip in on this release. 
As when I wrote about Jansen’s al- 
bum, 2011’s Voice from the Lake, 
in these pages it behooves me to 
mention my fairly lengthy musical 
association with the artist at hand. 
I also noted, having witnessed his- 


7” :* 


recording process first-hand, that 


he’s an adventurous and meticu- 
lous envisioner of musical worlds, 
deftly layering disparate sounds 
and drawing on talented associates 
(such as the above labelmates, 
guitarist Paul Rigby and stalwart 
drummer Mike Silverman) to 
flesh out his grand ambitions. The 
Long Shadow marks another step 
forward in this regard, elaborating 
a second-nature understanding of 
Americana and roots-rock with 
imaginative adornments, be they 
thrift-shop keyboards, billowing 
sheets of distortion or full-blown 
orchestration, as on the ethereally 
lovely Unknowing Heart. While 
his experimentalism has a spiritual 
forebear in the peregrinations 
of Neil Young, Jansen’s sonic 
restlessness never outstrips his 
intentions as a songwriter and all 
nine tracks here reveal intriguing 
details on repeat listens, even as 
the obvious charms of tunes like 
Idle City and We Were So Young 
sink in their hooks. Sure, it would 
be nice if this record brought Jan- 
sen to the audience he deserves, 
but those who already know can 
take comfort in the fact that he 
gets better at whatever the hell it is 
he’s doing each time out. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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and pleasantly melodic voice with 
a Slight, throaty crunch when she 
needs it and her songs catch you 
inawares with their unexpected 
combinations of words and line 
lengths so you're always arrested 
by the individuality of her music. 
A really ear-friendly disc. 


— By Barry Hammond 


4 T_ove Gindenendent 
Ggiove ence 


The debut disc 
of the singer. 


songwriter from 
Sydney, Austra- 
lia, Robert Nash 


is a mixed affair. The orchestra- 


tions which accompany the basic 
tracks (guitar, keys, bass, man- 
dolin, played mostly by him) are 
quite rich sounding, with a string 
section recorded in St. Petersburg 
and horns recorded in London. 
Other instruments, such as drums, 


are added sparingly as needed. 


S G ckles the 2 uitar His voice and guitar are the main 
cht of trafficked and enslaved d instruments. On the voice: it’s a 
men and girls the world over P dry, even, slightly haunted voice 


F(9LK 30th Anniversary Conference 


=) Od Fea 


October 20 - 23, 2016 
Delta Ottawa City Centre 
Ottawa, ON 


*Panels, workshops 

* Awards Brunch 

e Marketplace 

*Receptions 

* Networking 

* Silent auction 

* Youth program 

*Keynote address 

* Showcasing opportunities - 
official/sponsored/private 

* Export Development Program 


www.folkmusicontario.ca 
Click on “Conference” 


(perhaps to conjure up the album’s 
title: The Ghost Of Your Old 
Love), which sounds like it’s been 
double-tracked to fatten up the 
sound. Mixed by Paul McKercher 
(Augie March, You I Am) and 
mastered by Don Tyler (Elliott 
Smith, Badly Drawn Boy), it has 
some effective moments, such as 
his, “Silence goes on like a hand- 
ful of nothing,” from Just Passing 
Through. His guitar playing is 
effective but nothing stellar. If the 
disc has a weakness it’s a certain 
sameness in sound from track 
to track. It could have benefited 
from a little more variety. Still, 
it’s a reasonable debut disc from 
an artist who will obviously learn 
more as he goes on. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Jean-Paul Guimond 
Fouruisseur officiel Chansons traditionnelles 
québécoises (Marée Musique) 

Hats off to 
Marée Musique 


musique 


for putting out 
this double disc. 
You really have 


to admire a label that releases 31 
tracks of traditional, call-and-re- 
sponse, unaccompanied singing in 
French. That hardly constitues a 
commercial venture. But Jean- 
Paul Guimond’s vast repertoire 
will, obviously, continue to prove 
an invaluable source of inspiration 
for Quebec’s folk community. 

A raw, earthy, mesmerizing 
source singer who, at 83 years of 
age, still possesses a clear, playful, 
somewhat nasal, voice. And he 
appears in his element accompa- 
nied by the massed responses of 
Atellier de chant traditionnel de 
Québec. Clearly all on board are 
having a rare old time judging by 
the chuckles at the conclusion of 
Le Chien and Madeleine a mai a 
son genou lenou. 

As with all great international, 
traditional singers, you don’t have 
to understand their language to 
enjoy the warmth and authenticity 
of their performance. Guimond’s 
the real deal and this is a rare 
recording. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Greg Russell 
& Ciaran Algar 
The Silent Majority (Fellside) 

The third 
release from 
this upstart UK 
duo continues 
to deliver on 
their early promise. They hit the 
scene with a splash back in 2013, 
winning the BBC Radio 2 Young 
Folk Award for their debut The 
Queens Lover and they’ve been 
moving from strength to strength, 
ever since. 

Leading the charge here once 
again is Russell’s striking tenor. 
The assured delivery and rich tim- 
bre of his voice belies his tender 
age, and Algar’s “All Ireland” 
fiddling prowess provides him 
with an ideal instrumental foil. 
Whether he’s weaving in and out 
of Russell’s commanding vocal 
stanzas, or leading the way on one 
of the album’s instrumental tune 
sets, his abundant technique and 
deft feel come together to create a 
lyrical and utterly charming style. 

Standout songs include the 
title track, a clear eyed reading 
of Scottish folk legend Lionel 
McClelland’s searing indictment 
of complacency - and a stirring 
version of Peter Coe’s Rolling 
Down the Ryburn — about a trav- 
elling troubadour who is longing 


for home. Clearly, the British Isles 
folk scene is in capable hands. 
— By Ian Menzies 


Ten Strings And A 
Goat Skin 
Aupreés du Poéle (Independent) 

The second 
studio album 
from Prince 
Edward Island’s 
TSAAGS is a 
truly exciting recording. Indeed, 
Aupres du Poéle carries on where 
their first, Corbeau, left off. This 
youthful award-winning Anglo/ 
Francophone fiddle/guitar/bodhran 
trio of Jesse Periard, Rowen Gal- 
lant, and Caleb Gallan have since 
made a big splash and garnered 
many great reviews. 

They present an accomplished 
potpourri of Irish, French, Aca- 
dian, and original music, well 
seasoned with world beat grooves. 
They've been eloquently de- 
scribed as, “A seamless, polished, 
barrel-drum-tight, rhythmically 
innovative and wildly entertaining 
traditional music powerhouse”. 
That quote serves as an excellent 
appetizer for those of you yet 
to hear them. Yet it still fails to 
do them complete justice. Since 
words can’t really explain how 
good they sound, you'll have to 


listen for yourself. Get a copy, 


turn it up, and these boys will do 
the rest! 
— By Tim Readman 


Chaim Tannenbaum 
Chaim Tannenbaum (StorySound Records) 

Here’s a guy 
you've likely 
never heard 
of, but if you 
are a fan of the 
McGarrigles or Loudon Wain- 
wright III then, chances are, you 
have. He’s been backing them 
live and on record for donkey’s 
years whilst being a close friend 
and confidant. He featured on The 
McGarrigle Hour and Wainwright 
II's Grammy-winning High 
Wide and Handsome. He’s an 
academic who teaches philosophy 
in Montreal and finally, at the 
ripe old age of 68, has released 
this, his debut album. He has an 
obvious love for folk music of 
many different shades, including, 
gospel, singer-songwriter fare, 
blues, ballads, working songs etc. 
Here he tackles old trad songs, a 
cover of Kate McGarrigle’s Talk 
to Me of Mendocino and some 
beguiling originals, all sung in 
an unassuming tenor which drips 
with honesty. Rarely do you hear 
this kind of folk music these days; 
pure and simple. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Zanzibar pop. You'll read about it first in /o5°5 magazine. 
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35 years of the very best local music from out there! 
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Nine Pin (Independent) 


Kaia Kater 
grew up in 
Toronto and, 


y KAIAKATER 
NINE PIN, 


incongruous- 
ly, developed 
a passion for old-time music 
and clawhammer banjo. Hav- 
ing won a Grey Fox Bluegrass 
Festival Scholarship, she stud- 
ied in the heart of Appalachia 
at Davis & Elkins College in 
West Virginia. 

Kater released her first 
album, Sorrow Bound (2015) 
when she was 20, and it right- 
ly turned lots of heads. A year 
later she gives us Nine Pin, 
which isn’t so much the next 


step as the next three or four. 
She now demonstrates 
a clearer, more confident 
musical persona. Technically, 
she’s remarkable, thought it’s 
the confidence with which she 
delivers her ideas here that 
really shines. And there are 
some very big ideas. Harlem’s 
Little Blackbird suggests a 
complexity of identity that we 
rarely hear in old time music. 
That she accompanies herself 
with nothing but the sounds of 
a step dance is riveting. She 


takes her time because she 
knows she can. And she can. 

She’s also using a broad- 
er, beautiful palette than on 
Sorrow Bound. Piano, electric 
guitar, horns add colour and 
highlights, stretching the 
music into new tonal areas 
than on her earlier work. Her 
vocals, likewise, are more ma- 
ture, confident, and affecting. 

That’s true compositionally, 
too. Three short instrumental 
pieces that signal chang- 
es in direction, in a sense, 
while also underscoring 
the composed nature of the 
album. This is a journey, not a 
collection of songs, and is as 
rewarding for the parts as it is 
for the whole. 

Ultimately, this isn’t an old 
time album, at least not in the 
way that her first was. But it 
takes the instrumentation, and 
the ideas, and extends them 
in lots of sympathetic lovely 
ways. Lyrics, as with “/’m a 
long time travelling” in White 
extend conceptual ideas that 
are typical of old time music, 
as well as the repetition of 
melodic passages. But Kater 
brings them forward in time, 
in a sense bringing them into 


- 6 


Kaia 


a wider musical and cultural 
world. There are hints of 
Canadian folk music here and 
there, as in Fine Times at Our 
House, though it morphs and 
mixes with harmonies, drones, 
and rhythms of Appalachia. 
Those kinds of cultural con- 
nections are one of the sources 
of the power of her work. 

The disc ends, deftly, with 
a lovely take on Hangman’s 
Reel. Kater has taken us out 
and back, and she leaves us at 
the gallows. This is a young 
person who has something to 
say, and who has developed a 
rich vocabulary with which to 
say it. If you have yet to hear 
her, you really are missing 
something. 

— By Glen Herbert 


rove and gO (Independent) 


pGRINA HARVEY BAND 
ia + -7 


Sa 


ee 


Derina 
Harvey’s big, 
powerful 


voice could 


stop traffic. 
Her band? Solid musicians to 
a man and collectively vacu- 
um-tight. The only problem 
with rove and go, then, is the 
dog-eared, bog standard pub 
repertoire on offer throughout. 
Cue: Steve Earle’s Galway 
Girl, Dougie MacLean’s 
Caledonia, Stan Rogers Mary 
Ellen, The Arrogant Worms’ 
The Last Saskatchewan Pirate 
.. .you get the picture. 

The venerable, tradition- 
al Spancil Hill starts out 
promising enough, though, 
before having its heart ripped 
out with heavy-handed guitar 
shredding. And yet her own 
colourful take on resettlement 
on the title track proves she 
has the ability to create a 
piece of compelling, original 
story-telling. Come on girl, 
stretch yourself more. Reach 
for the sky. You won’t stand 
above the crowd treading on 
such familiar toes. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


TEN STRINGS 


w AND A GOAT SKIN ~ 


F Bringing Fresh Fuel © 
to Tradition’s Fire’ 


Working closely with producer 
Leonard Podolak of Grammy- and 
Juno-winning eclectic roots favorites 
The Duhks, Ten Strings and a Goat Skin 
push their music into new territory, 
adding B3 and crazed pump organ, 
clever effects and taut vocal harmonies, 
for a rich sound with a direct, funky edge. | 
It promises to gather listeners outside 
of folk circles, where they are already 
darlings, around the warm glow 
of fast-burning tradition. 

Canada's answer to 


‘Mumford & Sons’ 
-(trans) BT Magazine Denmark 


There’s a new train roaring 
through town, ... Flat out 
stupid great music! 
- FIRE IN THE KITCHEN 
Connecticut 


tenstringsandagoatskin.com 


Canada 
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L’ancien accordeoniste 
de La Bottine Souriante 
continue a redéfinir les 


Pa Visae | 
ar ¥VeS | 


vec la parution de deux disques 


4 en six mois, Yves Lambert en 

a méne large. Deux albums bien 

MA. différents, mais qui raménent A 

une seule dématche, celle de la démocratisation 
de la musique traditionnelle québécoise. En 
novembre dernier, |’album Yves Lambert dans 
ses bottines avec Socalled marquait le retour 
du flamboyant maitre de danse avec plusieurs 
grandes chansons du temps de la Bottine, 
remaniées a la sauce urban avec un peu d’élec- 
tro, de rap et de Motown. Avec Laissez courir 
les chiens, le Bébert national reprend le trad 
dénudé et raffiné qu’il approfondit avec Olivier 
Rondeau et Tommy Gauthier. D’abord paru en 
juin 2015 aux Etats-Unis, le disque fut lancé 
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en mai dernier a la Grande Rencontre pour le 
marché québécois. 

« Je mene deux projets en méme temps», 
raconte Yves. « C’est ma personnalité. Autant 
avec Socalled, j’avais le gotit de l’exubérance, 
autant je trouve que Laissez courir les chiens 
est attractif. Ca s’écoute bien sur la route, ¢a 
swing, c’est pas plate, c’est pas standard non 
plus. Ce qui me fait tripper, c’est la source et 
le rapport avec la mémoire, mais musicale- 
ment, j'aime faire des expériences, travailler 
la musique en profondeur. J’ai développé 
une maniére de créer avec mes scientifiques. 
Tommy, Olivier et Socalled sont tous des scien- 
tifiques, des gens qui ont une connaissance de 
Vharmonie, c’est fantastique! Et ils ont du gott 
aussi. C’est pas rien de savoir comment revirer 
un accord, mais ils ont du goat aussi». 

Et les expériences sont nombreuses. Avec So- 
caled, il se produit en sextuor et ajoute parfois 
deux cuivres lorsque les budgets le permettent. 
Il poursuit aussi les aventures avec ses deux 
complices du trio qui sont de tous ces projets. 
« C’est mon band de brousse», dit le brasseur 
de patrimoine. « Ca va partout, dans les motels 
cheaps et pis envoye! Faut pas étre regardant 
de nos jours. Maintenant, pour faire le métier, 


ma devise c’est : ca prend beaucoup d’humilité 
et de résilience». 

Dans le Yves Lambert Trio, une surprise de 
taille nous attend : les retrouvailles entre Yves 
et Michel Bordeleau, celui qui avait quitté la 
Bottine en méme temps que lui. Cet été, le 
magnifique multi-instrumentiste remplacera Ol- 
ivier Rondeau et Tommy Gauthier dans le trio. 
C’est le genre d’événement qui alimente les 
légendes. A tout cela, s’ajoute un nouveau duo 
avec Sergiu Popa, l’accordéoniste montréalais 
de calibre international qui se retrouve dans 
Yves Lambert dans ses bottines avec Socalled 
et qui peut s’adapter 4 une quantité impres- 
sionnante de styles musicaux. Avec Monsieur 
Lambert, il a récemment enregistré pendant 
deux jours et cela pourrait étre l’amorce d’une 
expérience a développer. Ensemble, ils créent 
une fusion avec les pays de 1’Est, le monde 
celtique et le Québec, en n’oubliant pas le re- 
gretté Philippe Bruneau, une référence majeure 
chez Lambert qui cherche toujours des projets. 
A la Grande Rencontre, il s’est joint aux 
accordéonistes Sébastien Dionne, Manon Tur- 
cotte et Francois Dumas pour un hommage a 
Marcel Messervier, une légende de Montmagny 
qui incarne le style trés swignant de la région 


en fabriquant et en jouant de l’accordéon un 
peu comme un dactylographe avec un flot de 
notes. 

Et le nouveau disque la-dedans? « Laissez 
courir les chiens, c’est en l’honneur de mon 
chien qui est mon meilleur ami. Je suis un 
grand amoureux des chiens, ¢a me repose 
des humains. C’est aussi un rapport avec la 
liberté», dit Yves. Son disque s’ouvre avec une 
guitare a la Paris-Texas et une plongée dans la 
New Acoustic, une des principales inspirations 
du trio. Mes souliers sont rouges devient Les 
oripeaux de ma mignonne, un titre qui ouvre a 
la littérature, un type d’expression que 1|’on re- 
trouve dans tous les disques de Lambert depuis 
son départ de la Bottine en 2002, en contraste 
avec l’exubérance de son personnage. 

« Ma démarche se situe entre le 19e et le 
20e siécle: autant au niveau de la musique, de 
Vhistoire, de l’ambiance et de la poésie. Un 
peu comme les romantiques, quand tu voyais 


les paysages de déserts et de pyramides. Je suis 
encore la-dedans au niveau des images. Ca me 
donne des points d’ancrage dans |’histoire et 
plus de raisons pour interpréter mes piéces. 
Chanter la tradition, c’est pas évident et on 
peut étre out assez facilement. Moi c’est un 

de mes trips : je trouve un positionnement his- 
torique dans la mémoire». On est loin du happy 
entertainer. 

Il y a aussi l’engagement et le titre Dans le 
bayou Saint-Laurent, écrit par Mario Brault, est 
un véritable réquisitoire contre les pipelines, 
tout en ouvrant musicalement, comme c’est 
parfois le cas ailleurs, a la musique cajun. Yves 
explique : « J’ai joué avec Dewey Balfa et on 
avait développé une amitié. Je joue aussi avec 
les Savoie depuis toujours. Pour moi, les Cajuns, 
c’est comme de la famille. J’aime cette musique. 
Ca raméne mes souvenirs. Je suis un peu nos- 
talgique des fois, mais pas a l’excés, beaucoup 
moins que l’ensemble de la population». 


Le disque respire et la musique n’y est pas 
toujours frénétique. Quelques instrumentaux 
sont ponctués de folk, de jeux de cordes acous- 
tiques, d’accordéon en valse, de violon qui 
glisse en harmonie et méme d’un hommage a 
Liz Carrol ou d’une piéce irlandaise qui ouvre 
au rag. Yves parle de la présence de |’irlandais 
: « Les musiciens de ma génération ont poigné 
un peu le syndrome de culpabilité depuis que 
Philippe Bruneau avait traité Jean Carignan de 
traitre parce qu’il jouait du Coleman. Nous les 
jeunes, ¢a nous a influencé». 

Quoi d’autres sur ce disque? De belles har- 
monies vocales, de la chanson a répondre, du 
violon improvisé, une attitude parfois plus prés 
du rock, mais du tendre, du plus intime et cette 
merveilleuse interprétation par Olivier de Ma 
déraison. « Ca me raméne a ma sentimentalité 
des sixties. Des fois pour me divertir, j’écoute 
encore Woodstock», lache Bébert avec son gros 
rire. 


Ten Strings And A Goatskin 
Auprés du Poéle (Independent) 

Le deuxiéme disque de 
studio de TSAAG, d’orig- 
ine de I’[le-du-Prince- 
Edouard, est certainement 


excellent comme enregis- 
trement. Auprés du Poéle continue d’ou leur 
premier disque, Corbeau, a cessé. Le jeune 
trio anglophone/francophone de violon, 
guitare et bodhran est composé de Jesse 
Periard, Rowan Gallant et Caleb Gallant. 
Depuis la sortie de Corbeau, ils ont fait une 
grande impression sur la scéne musicale, 
gagnant plusieurs prix et faisant la collec- 
tion de plusieurs critiques élogieuses. 

Avec Auprés du Poéle, on trouve une 
collection accomplie de la musique irlan- 


Photo By: Jon Burke 


| 


daise, frangaise, acadienne et originale, 
tout décoré avec des rythmes de la musique 
mondiale. Ils ont été décrits de maniére élo- 
quente comme étant, «une pile électrique de 
la musique traditionnelle - intégrée, raffinée, 
innovatrice et follement amusante.» Cette 
citation sert comme un goit excellent pour 
ceux d’entre vous qui n’ont toujours pas 
entendu le groupe, pourtant il ne peut tou- 
jours pas leur faire justice a l’entier. Le don 
de ce groupe ne peut pas étre communiqué 
correctement en mots, alors il va falloir que 
vous les entendez pour vous-méme. Alors, 
cherchez le disque, augmentez le volume 
et les garcons vous montreront leur style 
exceptionnel. 

— Par Tim Readman 

— Traduit par Michelle Hahn-Baker 


Jean-Paul Guimond 
Chansons traditionnelles quebécoises (Marée Musique) 

Il faut tirer son chapeau 
a Marée Musique d’avoir 
sorti ce double disque de 
31 morceaux de chansons 
a répondre en frangais. Ces 
enregistrements de voix non accompagnés 
ne constituent pas un produit commer- 
cial, mais le grand répertoire de Jean-Paul 
Guimond va certainement continuer a se 
montrer une source inestimable d’inspira- 
tion pour la communauté folk du Québec. 

Guimond est un chanteur brut, direct et 
hypnotique qui, 4 l’age de 83, est toujo- 
urs en possession d’une voix nette, gaie 
et quelque peu nasale. De nos jours, on a 
toujours l’impression qu’il soit dans son 
élément lorsqu’il est accompagné par les 
réponses en masse de |’ Atelier de chant 
traditionnel de Québec. C’est facile 4 voir 
que tout le monde s’amuse bien ensemble, 
d’aprés les rires a la fin de Le Chien et Mad- 
eleine a mai a son genou lenou. 

Comme tous les grands chanteurs inter- 
nationaux de la musique traditionnelle, il 
ne faut pas comprendre leur langue pour 
apprécier la chaleur et l’authenticité de leur 
performance. Guimond est un chanteur 
doué et ce dernier album est un excellent 


enregistrement. 
— Par Roddy Campbell 
— Traduit par Michelle Hahn-Baker 
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JAYME STONE'S LOMAX PROJECT 


- a Simpson, Cutting & Ke 


Canapa’s Roots, Rock, FoLtK, COUNTRY AND BLUES LABEL| 


‘Stony Plain Records — 
— (Three Discs) 
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“ge A la rencontre de 


< De | 
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Jean-Paul Guimond 


ans le milieu traditionnel québécois, Jean-Paul Guimond a inspiré tous les artistes. II collectionne les 

chansons rares, les interpréte et les répare lorsqu’il trouve qu’elles en ont besoin. II en connait un millier 

et continue sans cesse d’en retrouver. Sa mémoire est phénoménale et plusieurs ont interprété ses perles. II 
est l’ethnologue naturel qui a 83 ans est devenu une forte référence, une partie de la mémoire collective qui sans lui 
se perdrait. A cause de cela, V’organisme Maréemusique a fait paraitre Fournisseur officiel-Chansons traditionnelles 
québécoises, un disque qui le place en avant, avec quelques chansons en solo, mais plusieurs autres accompagnées par 
les répondeurs de |’ Atelier de chant traditionnel de Québec. 

Il se présente : « Je suis agriculteur a la retraite et maintenant, c’est mon fils qui a la ferme. Tout y est bio et depuis 
1983, y a jamais rentré une graine de chimique chez nous. Je viens de Wotton. Mon pére s’est marié vieux. Il a 
beaucoup voyagé dans les Etats, dans l’Ouest et dans les chantiers. Il savait seulement écrire son nom, mais avait une 
mémoire terrible. J’ai di en hériter un peu parce que j’ai beaucoup de chansons dans la téte. Certaines sont perdues 
dans ma téte, pis apres ¢a elles reviennent». 

Il les retrouve, les réécris et parfois, il les améliore, a sa fagon: « Je fais ¢a souvent. Je disais a papa «Ca peut pas 
étre ce mot-la qui va 1a dans la chanson». II me disait « Ben, c’est ¢a que j’ai compris. S’il est pas correct, change-le! 
». C’est 1a que j’ai commencé a corriger les chansons de mon pére. Dans une chanson, il disait «le pére battu», mais 
c’était «le pere Mathieu». C’est ¢a qu’il comprenait, ¢a se ressemble». 

La mére et la grand-mére de Jean-Paul Guimond pouvaient chanter pendant des semaines un répertoire surtout com- 
posé de complaintes. Il a oublié toutes ces chansons «pour les dames», mais les piéces qu’il a collectionnées sont tout 
de méme parmi les plus rares. I] raconte : « Pour mon CD, Denis Maheux de Maréemusique m’a demandé si je pouvais 
en trouver 25 rares, j’en ai trouvé 40 et ils en ont choisi 30. Pis quand on a fait l’enregistrement, j’en ai trouvé une 
vieille que ma mére faisait». 

Avant les années 1990, Monsieur Guimond avait arrété de chanter. Méme qu’il était en train d’oublier ses chan- 
sons. Heureusement, Claude Méthé 1’a redécouvert et le grand chanteur s’est graduellement réapproprié son propre 
répertoire. Certains, comme Robert et Gabrielle Bouthillier, ont travaillé de prés avec lui et l’ont fait connaitre dans 
le milieu. Puis, au début des années 2000, il a tourné avec Yves Lambert et en 2005, on lui a attribué le prix Aldor de 
la Grande rencontre pour 
l’ensemble de son ceuvre. 
En plus, un espace portera 
bientdt son nom au festival 
Chants de Vielles. Un jour, 
tous le reconnaitront pour 
son immense contribution a 
la culture québécoise. 

Jean Paul Guimond, Four- 
nisseur officiel-Chansons 
traditionnelles québécoises, 
Maréemusique, Collection 
Héritage Renseignements: 
819-828-2713 

— Par Yves Bernard 


lan Robb 


lan Robb of Friends of Fiddlers 
Green takes great umbrage with the 
escalating use of various forms of 
distracting cheat sheets by singers 
performing in front of live audiences. 


number of decades ago I wrote a 


column in Sing Out! magazine be- 

. J&moaning the increasing incidence of 
singing from the page at song circles and other 
“informal” singing situations. 

I mentioned Peter Blood and Annie Patter- 
son’s Rise Up Singing (published by Sing Out!) 
as one of the books most often misused in this 
way, and received a lot of flak from readers 
who rightly regarded this venerable volume 
as the bible of social singing. Much of the 
incoming ordnance missed the point that I was 
not criticizing Rise Up or its authors, in any 
way (full disclosure: some of my own songs 
are included by enthusiastic permission of their 
writer), but rather the way it was being used 
in performance by singers. Rise Up is often 
promoted as “the group singing songbook”, 
and if ensemble singing under the direction of 
a leader is your thing then you probably won’t 
find a better hymn book. As a resource from 
which to learn songs, it and its recent successor 
Rise Again (pub. Hal Leonard) are valuable 
publications. However, asa crutch to solo 
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performance —no matter whether in kitchen or 
concert hall—it is just as harmful to the rendi- 
tion of the song as any cheat sheet. 

Oddly, Rise Up’s Wikipedia page introduces 
it as a “folk music fake book”, which is an 
unfortunate characterization of a great book. So 
let me repeat: it’s not the book’s fault. 

One of tie few supportive letters I received in 
response to my column was from my late and 
lamented friend Sue Goldberg, who wrote that 
she was turned off a performance when con- 
nection between the singer and audience was 
broken by constant glances at “the book”. My 
beloved old bandmate, Tam Kearney, was so 
incensed by singers reading at the song circle 
he hosted that I’m told he started running them 
by candlelight, so reading would be impossible. 
Good for him. 


Y ears have passed, and the debate 
whether or not to use “the book” 


fA continues in some song circles. I’ve 
come to the realization that what consenting 
adults do with their friends in the privacy of 
their own song circle is none of my business. 
However, I still hold to the opinion that if you 
don’t know the words of your song, you can’t 
fully do it justice as a solo singer, nor can you 
hold the attention of an audience that can see— 
more clearly than you realize —that you’re not 
really “with the song”. 

Myself, I’d much rather see a train wreck 
handled with humour than hear a word-perfect 
performance from a singer constantly glanc- 
ing at a cheat sheet either because they can’t 
be arsed to learn the song or, perhaps more 
forgivably, because although they know the 
song, they’re terrified that a slip up will brand 
them as unprofessional or somehow unworthy, 
and interrupt their otherwise inevitable rise to 
stardom, fame, and fortune. OK, I jest... 


wenty or thirty years later, the use of 

a cheat sheet— either a piece of paper 

on a music stand or, more recently, 
an iPad attached to the mic stand—is not an 
uncommon sight at concerts and festivals. And 
nobody seems to be complaining. Perhaps 
we’re too polite. I recently watched a young 
singer perform a set of songs, some of which 
were the singer’s OWN SONGS, constantly 
glancing at the iPad cleverly but obviously 
attached to the mic stand. This singer actually 
introduced one song with the unintentionally 
ironic words, “I only learned this a couple of 


“No matter how credibly you think 
you’re conveying emotion or empa- 
thy in a song, if your audience sees 
you referring to the page to see 
what comes next, you'll look like a 
fake.” 


days ago”. I had to stop myself from guffaw- 
ing in the audience. I should say here that as a 
senior citizen, I know only too well how hard 
it can be to remember songs, particularly those 
learned most recently. But while advancing age 
is a valid excuse for an onstage memory lapse, 
it’s still a sorry excuse for reading your songs 
in performance. 


4 ong lyrics are inevitably organic, 

“%,. constantly changing creations if 

_é they’re appealing enough to pass from 
singer to singer. It’s all part of the reshaping 
and polishing commonly known as the folk 
process. Leaving a song on paper as you take 
it into performance doesn’t do it any favours, 
and actually prevents you from making it your 
own. Incidentally, it has been my experience 


that song reading also prevents singers from 
developing the sequential cues that guide 
singers from line to line and verse to verse. 
These cues are essential to the learning process. 
So the singer who says to me, as many have, “I 
have to read because I just can’t seem to learn 
songs” probably has it backwards. 

I’m pretty sure that in many cases, the 
reader/singer does actually know the words 
quite well but is afraid of forgetting them in 
mid-performance. Unfortunately, if the cheat 
sheet is there, it’s almost impossible not to 
be handcuffed to it throughout the song, and 
consequently, although the words may come 
out unsullied by human error, the song perfor- 
mance will be hobbled by distraction. 

No matter how credibly you think you’re 
conveying emotion or empathy in a song, if 
your audience sees you referring to the page to 
see what comes next, you'll look like a fake. So 
please, people, take a chance. There are worse 
things that can happen to you onstage than 
forgetting your words. Go for it. Your songs are 
worth the risk, and an occasional train wreck 
might just show people that a human heart is 
beating behind that microphone. 
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“Tightrope Walk. 


Download or purchase joel recording at nebatte Also available from iTunes and Amazon. oN ( lt / 
* Canadi FACTOR www.borealisrecords.com 1-877-530-4288 toll-free / 416-530-4288 


du Canada 


